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NPARALLELED 


CONFIDENCE. 


1. 


No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  the}'  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  an3'thing — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultr}^  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Farm- 
Poultry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliability  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  3'ou,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-POUltry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
by  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence." 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Nle. 


Cornell  University,       .       -       .  . 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Purdue  University,       .       .      .  . 
Winona  College,  -      -  - 

University  of  Wisconsin,      -       .  - 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
-  Amherst,  Mass. 
Cueiph,  Ont. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  I.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,        -       -  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  on  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  use  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  may  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  immediatel}'.  A 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  g-iiide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working  poul- 
trymen  and  women.  Everywhere  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultry  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultry  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly, 
and  its  systematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultrj-  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightly  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultrv  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping ;  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  SI. 50. 


I 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

aiflBSgga'IBW'  FIRST  SERIES.  — 

Twkktv-Three  Lessoxs  .as  Follows  :  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laj-ing  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultrv  Breeders.  Putting  PrinciDles  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  With  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultry  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultry  Houses.  Summer  Management  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultry- 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready"  for  Winter.  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Eggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessoxs  ix  Povltry 
Keepixg,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  serially  in  F.-vrm- 
PouLTRY  was  first  placed  on  sale,  Experiment  .Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  service  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughly,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  every  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  one  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultry  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course,"  About  160  pages,  size  6x8  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents. 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly-  identify  diseases. 
The  Commox-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  is  for  practical  ever\--day  use"  by  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

Coxtexts.  To  Doctor  or  Xot  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  What  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peculiarly 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry-.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

TwEXTY  Lessoxs  .as  Follows  :  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry  Plants.  Kinds,  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultryman's  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry-.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry-.  External  Characters 
of  Poultry,  and  Their  Values.  Poultrv  Xomenclature  and  .Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality  in  Poultry- Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls.  '  Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  great  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons,"  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contained  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  by  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry  keeping,  by  a  study  of  the  twenty-  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series.  These  additional  "lessons"  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they- include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  sites  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and"  kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  de%-oted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys.. 


Special 
Offers 


FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 
FARM-POULTRY  one 


year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 
year, 


and  Book  Poultry-Craft,      -      -      -      -  $1.75 

and  Book  Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor,  75  cts. 

and  Book  of  Lessons  (First  Series),    -     -  75  cts. 

and  Book  of  Lessons  (Second  Series),     -  75  cts. 

and  both  Lessons  Books,       -     -     -     -  $1.25 


Orders  which  include  Fakm-Poulikt  for  subscri- 
bers in  Foreign  Countries,  Boston  or  sub-stations 
tliereof,  must  add  25c.  to  above  prices  to  cover  extra 
postajje;  on  Canadian  subscriptions,  15c.  additional. 
No  extra  postage  required  on  straight  book  oi-ders. 


FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Masa. 
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The  Am( 

srican  Poultry  Associat 

ion  Meeting. 

To  THOSE  who  have  regularly  or  frequently  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  American  PouUiy  Asso- 
ciation, the  ihirty-eighth  annual  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11  —  16,  1913,  will  always  be 
memorable  as  the  first  meeting  since  the  association  be- 
gan to  grow  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  in  which  it  re- 
mained for  about  a  third  of  a  century  after  its  organiza- 
tion at  which  there  was  an  attendance  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  membership.  Although  much  has 
been  said  in  i)res3  reports  of  previous  meetings  since 
1907,  about  the  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, the  records  of  the  proceedings,  when 
printed,  have  failed  to  confirm  these 
etatemen's.  The  reported  attendance  has 
hovered  around  'iOO,  and  the  actual  at- 
tendance of  members  has  lingered  near 
12.5  to  loO,  until  it  began  to  look  like  no 
large  increase  over  these  figures  could  be 
anticipated,  no  matter  where  the  meeting 
might  be  held. 

But  when  I  arrived  at  the  official  head- 
quarters at  the  Hotel  Dennis,  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  registered,  and  received  my 
badge,  I  learned  that  the  registration  up 
to  that  time  was  over  350,  and  before 
the  convention  adjourned  the  supply  of 
500  badges  was  exhausted,  aiid  a  number 
of  late  comers  had  to  be  "tagged"  in 
some  other  way.  The  registration  included 
some  members  of  the  families  of  mem- 
bers; how  many  will  not  appear  until  the 
list  is  published.  Those  best  (jualified  to 
do  so  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
mtmhcrs  in  attendance  would  be  much 
more  than  double  that  at  any  previous 
convention,  and  might  be  three  times  as 
great. 

Although  so  much  larger,  the  meeting 
was  in  no  way  notably  difl'erent  from 
others  of  recent  years.  To  tho.se  in  whom 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  doing 
business  had  bred  contempt,  tiie  proceed- 
ings during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
were  extremely  tiresome,  and  few  —  if 
any  —  whose  duties  or  interests  did  not 
require  their  presence,  attended  them 
from  start  to  finish.  Even  those  for  wliom 
the  spectacular  sights  of  this  famous  re- 
sort had  little  attraction,  would  frequently 
leave  the  hall  when  the  convention  was 
in  session,  to  suck  a  (juiet  spot  on  the  pier 
where  the  murmuring  of  the  waves  might 
soothe  ears  tired  by  the  din  of  the  discussion  of  Standard 
revision,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting  a 
major  part  of  the  time. 

To  most  i)eople  who  liave  no  personal  interest  in  the 
points  involved,  tliese  ([uinquennial  debates  upon  matters 
relating  to  the  characters  of  exliibition  poultry,  and  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  their  relative  merits  in  com- 
petition, are  very  much  of  a  farce.  That  is  likely  to  be 
the  impression  after  hearing  the  debates  upon  a  few 
points  on  which  there  is  disagreement ;  and  when  one 
has  sat  as  I  have  attentively  through  two  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  discussion  even  of  points  of  some  interest  to 
him  sounds  decidedly  stale. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  association  that  I  attended 
was  the  meeting  at  Boston,  in  .January,  1898,  when  the 
Standard  was  revised.    I  followed  the  proceedings  from 


start  to  finish  closely,  reporting  them  (juite  fully  for  thi.s 
paper.  At  the  meeting  at  Rochester,  in  .lanu;iiy,  I'.io^, 
I  was  on  the  job  all  the  time.  The  Standard  discussion 
at  that  meeting  was  very  long  drawn  out.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  in  1909,  when  the  Standard  descriptions  were 
under  consideration,  I  followed  the  debates  intermit- 
tently. At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  for  really  intelligent  discussion  and  action 
in  such  matters  is  not  possible  under  the  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  established  method  of  revising  the  Stand- 
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ard  of  Perfection,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  anyone  to  attempt  to  report  such  proceedings 
in  detail. 

The  Standard  is  a  crude  composition,  too  verbose  for 
an  outline;  not  sufliciently  explicit  for  a  book.  It 
abounds  in  errors,  and  presents  many  absurd  inconsist- 
encies. But  it  cannot  be  otherwise  while  so  many  things 
in  it  are  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  an  assemblage 
in  which  the  greater  number  of  persons  voting  upon 
any  question  are  not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  points  at 
issue.  Besides  this,  there  never  has  been  any  clear 
understanding  of  principles  which  should  govern  in 
standard  making,  or  consistent  adherence  to  such  prin- 
ciples as  were  avowed,  and  much  of  what  passes  for 
argument  upon  it  is  simply  a  cloud  of  words  stirred  up 
to  cover  the  real  intent  of  a  proposition.    Some  of  those 


in  charge  of  this  revision  prcilc'^s  in  lia\c  high  hopes 
that  the  1915  Standard  will  he  out  on  time  and  prac- 
tically free  from  errors.  They  also  swni  disposed  to 
consider  anyone  who  anticii)ates  otherwise  a  common 
croaker,  but  the  situation  has  l)een  just  the  same  in 
previous  revisions. 

The  important  acts  of  this  convention  were  the  passing 
of  Rule  17,  .lunior,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  constitution.  "  Rule  17,  .Jr.,"  as  it  has 
been  called  in  ridicule,  was  not  expected  to  ]>a8s.  The 
general  impression  was  that  it  would  be 
voted  down  as  was  the  original  "Rule 
17  "  a  year  ago.  It  provi<l('H  that  no  rep- 
resentative of  a  poultry  i)aper  shall  solicit 
advertising  at  a  show  at  which  he  judges. 
Editor  Curtis,  of  the  Jirllnhh  and  the 
]Voiiil,  caused  (piite  a  sensation  by  an- 
nouncing toward  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  thrtt  he  was  in  favor 
of  it,  giving  (as  1  understood  him)  as  his 
reason  that  it  was  to  his  interest  that  his 
solicitoi-8  should  give  their  time  to  solic- 
iting rather  than  to  judging.  The  rule  is 
not  to  go  into  ellect  for  a  year,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  either  never 
become  operative,  or  if  operated,  will  be 
found  to  have  little  force.  To  inc,  such  a 
rule  seems  silly.  The  general  conditions 
do  not  warrant  it,  and  those  who  want 
to  do  the  thing.?  tiiat  it  is  designed  to 
stop  can  easily  find  a  dozen  ways  of  cir- 
cumventing it.  As  far  as  I  can  find  from 
indiralioiis  various  persons  gave  of  their 
reasons  for  gupi)orting  it,  I  conclude  that 
in  most  cases  the  reasons  are  iKjrsonal; 
that  the  rule  is  meant  to  hit  certain  in- 
dividuals. While  1  do  not  think  that  the 
rule  will  work,  1  believe  that  the  pa.ssing 
of  the  rule  is  of  imi)ortance  in  that  the 
))rospect  of  putting  such  a  rule  into  oper- 
ation will  probably  cause  a  mucli  more 
careful  iiKjuiry  into  all  matters  relating  to 
the  relations  of  judges  to  cxhilMtors. 

The  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  foreshadows  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  The  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  appnintnicjit  of  such  a 
committee  was  drafted  byOraiitM.  Curtis 
and  before  being  i)resented  to  the  con- 
vention was  submittcil  to  a  number  of  nicinliers  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  matters  relating 
to  organization.  It  contained  a  series  of  specifications  as 
to  the  lines  upon  which  the  coMiniiltee  shoiiM  endeavor 
to  revise  the  constitution  and  iiy-laws  which  expressed 
fairly  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  (piestion  as  to  the  princijial  general  features  of  a 
plan  of  reorganization.  The  ap|)roval  with  which  it  was 
received  by  the  members  of  the  association  present  when 
it  was  brought  up  indicates  quite  plainly  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  prepared  to  accept  some  radical  changes  in 
its  constitution,  if  these  can  be  incorporated  into  the 
instrument  without  prejudice  to  the  privileges  of  indi- 
vidual members.  Just  how  this  will  be  accomplished 
is  not  yet  apparent,  but  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
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way,"  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doulji  that  the  associa- 
tion unanimously  wills  that  this  shall  be  done. 

The  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution  as  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Curtis' resolution  consists  of  seven  members, 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  association, 
and  four  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  board. 
Its  authority  applies  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  ex- 
cept the  show  rules.  For  the  revision  of  the  show  rules, 
another  committee  of  three  was  appointed.  Both  com- 
mittees are  to  complete  their  work  in  time  to  liave  their 
reports  presented  in  the  Bulletin  a  month  before  the 
time  for  ofTerinK  amendments  to  the  constitution  anrl 
by-laws  expires,  in  order  that  members  may  know  what 
is  proposed,  and  may  offer  additional  amendments  if 
they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  committees,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolutions  and 
appointed  by  the  executive  board  at  a  session  imme- 
diately following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  are: 

Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws:  President,  E.  B.  Thompson;  Secretary,  S.  T. 
Campbell;  Treasurer,  U.  K.  Fisliel;  and  Reese  V.  Hicks. 
F.  E.  Herring,  Grant  M.  Curtis,  John  H.  Robinson. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Show  Rules  :—W.  B.  Ather- 
ton,  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Harry  H.  Collier. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  include  the  forming  of  rules  for 
procedure  in  the  meetings  of  the  association  which 
will  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  attended  recent  meetings, 
that  the  character  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  by 
this  organization  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  does 
its  business,  make  it  necessary  for  the  association  to 
have  a  complete  code  for  the  transaction  of  business 
which  will  prevent  the  waste  of  time  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  action  which  have  existed  under  the  present 
constitution,  with  so  many  matters  relating  to  procedure 
left  to  general  custom,  to  precedent  in  the  organization, 
and  to  Rotierts'  Rules  of  Order.  It  is  a  big  job  that  this 
couunittce  has  cut  out  for  it,  and  no  sensible  person  ex- 
pects that  it  will  present  a  perfect  constitution  and  by- 
laws. But  with  the  apparent  desire  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  have  dillered  more  or  less  in  regard  to  organ- 
ization matters  in  the  past  to  work  in  harmony  in  this 
case,  and  with  tlie  opportunity  that  is  to  be  afforded 
members  generally  to  present  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  as  reported  by  this  committee,  the 
new  constitution  should  make  a  very  great  advance  over 
the  present  one. 

While  the  attendance  at  Atlantic  City  was  fine,  it 
must  still  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  try  to 
look  at  all  phases  of  such  matters,  whether  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  is  the  best  place  for  such  a  meeting.  The  fa- 
cilities of  such  a  place  for  handling  crowds  are  an  advan- 
tage, but  if  a  convention  is  held  at  the  height  of  the  va- 
cation season,  accommodations  are  at  their  worst  and 
prices  at  the  highest. 

Convention  Miscellany. 

As  a  burlesque,  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  glossary  of  technical  terms  would  have  been  enter- 
taining. As  a  serious  j^erformance  it  wa.s  rather  disgust- 
ing, and  waa  saved  from  being  utterly  so  only  by  numer- 
ous really  funny  features  for  which  the  discus.sions  were 
responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly.    One  of  the 

•  most  amusing  of  these  was  an  aftermath  of  the  discussion 
over  the  technical  deliuilion  of  the  word  rooisUr.  For 
many  years  Standard  glossaries  has-e  contained  the  in- 
formation that  the  term  "rooster"  is  "commonly  apphed 
to  a  cockerel  or  cock ;  but  not  used  by  fanciers." 

I  was  not  paying  very  careful  attention  to  the  details 
of  this  discussion  because,  (to  tell  the  truth),  until  the 
association  reaches  the  stage  of  readiness  to  make  a  Stan- 
dard that  represents  an  intelligent  effort  to  adopt  suit- 
able principles  and  consistently  carry  them  out,  I  think 
that  it  is  useless,  for  me  at  least,  to  try  to  do  anything 
toward  making  a  Standard  of  Perfection  perfect,  except 
to  occasionally  call  attention  to  some  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  Standard  tinkering.    So  I  did  not  note  just  how 

-the  discussion  over  this  term  arose  or  how  it  ended. 
AVhat  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  was  the  fervor  with 
which  the  term  roonUr  was  repudiated  as  "not  used  by 
fanciers." 

That  was  on  Wednesday  evening.  Next  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table  the  newly  elected  president  was  talk- 
ing with  a  group  of  members,  and  to  illustrate  a  point 
began  "  I  sold  a  man  a  rooster — ."  Wlien  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  impropriety  of  the  president  of  this 
great  organi'^ation  of  fanciers  using  the  term  rooster,  es- 


Sewell's  Ideal.   Diawn  nearly  twonty  years  ago. 


From  an  untouched  pliotoerrapli  about  ten  years  ago. 


From  an  untouched  pliotosrapli  of  an 
Enerlisli  -  .\juerlcau  blond  about  1900. 

Variety  in  Silver  Wyandotte  Types. 

pecially  under  the  existing  circumstances,  he  replied, 
"Well,  I'm  rather  old  fashioned." 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  technical  use  of  the  term  are 
that  it  is  widely  used  in  conversation  even  by  fanciers, 
but  rarely  in  a  written  statement  by  anyone  at  all  famil- 
iar with  poultry  literature. 

Another  trifling  matter  over  which  this  great  conven- 
tion wrangled  for  considerable  portions  of  two  sessions 
was  w-hether  the  term  breeder  should  be  substituted  for 
the  term  fancier.    In  the  evening  it  was  decided  that  it 
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should.  The  next  morning  a  reconsideration  was  moved 
and  the  decision  was  reversed.  The  amount  of  indiscri- 
minate and  fervid  oratory  let  loose  over  this  point  was 
amazing.  Even  after  years  of  attending  A.  P.  A.  con- 
ventions, I  cannot  comprehend  how  men  can  get  so  ex- 
cited and  eloquent  over  such  matters.  I  Ijelieve  it  was 
finally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  revision  committee  to 
use  whichever  term  they  considered  most  appropriate  in 
any  given  connection. 

I  suppose  that  the  occasion  for  the  development  of  feel- 
ing comes  from  the  fact  that  some  fanciers  know  that  they 
are  not  breeders  and  do  not  want  to  be  eliminated  from 
recognition  in  the  Standard. 

<« 

When  it  came  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  "scales 
of  points,"  I  felt  somewhat  inchned  to  get  up  and  move 
that  the  convention  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
glossary  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  insert 
in  the  glossary  definitions  of  "point"  and  "scale  of 
points."  On  second  thought  I  decided  that  unless  I  pro- 
posed to  challenge  every  error,  omission  and  inconsist- 
ency in  tlie  Standard,  it  was  better  to  let  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, as  represented  in  the  convention,  fix  everything  to 
their  notion  without  interference  on  my  part,  if  not 
in  peace  and  harmony  among  themselves.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  are  the  two  terms  of  all  that  ought  to  be 
very  carefully  defined.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  association  to  oiler  prizes  —  gold  medals  —  for  the 
best  technical  definitions.  I  cannot  see  why  those  who 
swallow  the  "scale  of  points"  without  looking  at  it, 
should  strain  at  some  of  the  minor  matters  over  which 
the  revision  committee  and  this  convention  wrangled. 

One  of  the  warmest  episodes  in  the  convention  was  the 
discussion  over  the  new  preamble  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  description.  Breeders  of  some  other  varieties  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  tliat  it  wa.-^  one  extraordinary 
pufl'  for  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Thereupon  there  arose 
a  great  searching  of  the  jireambles  to  descriptions  of 
other  breeds  anci  it  looked  for  awhile  as  if  the  outcome 
might  be  the  elimination  of  everything  of  the  kind.  The 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  revision  committee, 
which  later  brought  in  a  modified  statement. 

The  decision  as  to  dropping  the  words  "Rhode  Island" 
from  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  goes  over  for 
another  year.  Meantime  a  poll  of  the  Red  breeders  in 
the  association  and  of  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  clubs  affiliated  witli  it  is  to  be  taken  to  get  the  views 
of  the  breeders.  The  movement  to  change  the  name  of 
this  breed  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  plan  to  use  the  re- 
vision and  the  association  to  keep  the  breed  in  the  lime 
light.  The  R.  I.  Red  breeders,  as  a  class,  have  for  the 
last  ten  years  very  skillfully  used  situations  with  possi- 
bilities of  publicity  for  their  breed ;  and  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  proposing  a  change  of  name  was  to  create  such  a 
situation  or  not,  the  situation  having  arisen,  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

An  effort  was  made  to  jmt  the  association  on  record  as 
condemning  the  day  old  chick  business,  but  it  wa.s  easily 
defeated  by  those  directly  or  indirectly  inttreste  1  in  the 
business.  The  greater  part  of  the  men:bers  were  either 
intlirt'erent  about  the  matter  or  felt  that  the  broad  con- 
demnation of  the  resolution  went  entirely  too  far.  In- 
deed, if  the  association  should  pass  such  a  resolution  as 
was  oflered  on  this  matter,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
it  should  not  go  on  record  on  many  other  matters  which 
develop  some  abuses,  or  in  which  the  development  of  a 
new  line  unfavorably  affects  older  lines  of  business. 

As  a  presiding  oflicer,  President  Hicks  was  fair  and 
affable,  but  iiot  expeditious.  He  was  a  little  too  easy. 
The  convention  would  readily  have  backed  him  in 
jilacing  such  restrictions  uiion  speakers  as  would  have 
facilitated  business  witlioul  real  hardship  to  any  of  the 
automatic  orators  who  talked  on  all  subjects.  Vice- 
President  Hopper,  who  was  frequently  callecL  to  the 
chair,  was  so  in  love  with  the  position  that  even  when 
Hicks  was  presiding  he  remained  on  the  platform  almost 
continuously,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  preside  over 
the  president's  head.  Old  business  was  so  drawn  out 
that  the  inauguration  of  officers,  scheduled  for  Friday 
morning,  did  not  come  until  well  on  in  the  evening  of 
that  day. 
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NOT  LONG  AGO  I  liad  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  liiag,  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned an  interestin<r  ex|)eiiencc  in  hreedin": 
fowls  this  season.  Said  he:  "I  mated  a  nnmher  of 
Columbian  AVyandotte  hens  to  a  Rhode  Island  Ked  male. 
Now  what  color  do  you  thiidc  the  chicks  from  this  ma- 
ting are?  Pure  white— some  of  them;  tlie  others  barred 
like  Plymouth  Rocks.  Just  these  two  markinjjs  in  the 
whole  lot  —  fifty-nine  head.  How  couM  such  a  mating 
produce  /""<  trhiti  chicks?  Tliey  *re  now  three  months 
old  and  are  pure  white.  Those  with  the  Rock  markings 
are  fairly  good  Rocks." 

After  receiving  this  I  wrote  to  ^\r.  Rigg  asUing  for 
further  |iarticula)-s  and  especially  as  lo  the  pex  of  the 
chicks  of  dillerent  colors.   


ardson  stock,  and  it  showed  no  pronounced  indications 
of  Light  IJrahma  blood— in  fact,  I  could  see  none.  The 
l)lack  color  in  it  was  very  weak  and  most  of  the  birds  were 
small  in  size  and  not  well  tilled  out.  The  lack  of  color 
and  of  Wyauilotte  type  no  doubt  was  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  imblic  wa.s  slow  to  respond  to  ]\Ir.  Richard- 
son's ellorta  to  promote  this  variety.  IJke  many  another 
pioneer  in  the  promotion  of  a  breed  or  variety  of  poul- 
try, IMr.  Richardson  did  a  lot  of  sowing  for  others  to 
reaj). 

I  think  that  it  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  a  Massa- 
chusetts exhibitor  at  New  York  showed  some  Colum- 
bians that  were  quite  in  advance  of  the  run  of  the 
classes  at  that  time,  and  —  if  I  am  not  in  error  —  stated 


He  replied;  —  "  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  chicks  are 
white.  In  the.se  white  ones 
are  both  iniUets  and  cock- 
erels. The  others  are  barred 
and  are  the  color  of  a 
Barred  Rock.  These  are 
ali  malcx.  Last  year,  from 
these  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotte hens,  mated  to  a  Co- 
luml)ian  male,  I  got  some 
chicks  that  would  pass  as 
poor  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  some  as  mighty 
poor  Barred  Rocks." 

All  the  results  that  iSIr. 
Rigg  has  had,  both  from  the 
cross  and  from  the  mating 
of  Colunil'ian  ^Vyandottes 
last  year,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  tlic  aiu'e^try  of  the 
Columbian  Wyandottes. 
The  original  Columbian 
AVyandottes  came  from  an 
accidental  cross  of  a  While 
Wyandotte  male  and  a 
Barred  Roi'k  female.  You 
wouldn't  expect  that  cross 
to  give  the  markings  of  the 
Columbian  Wyandotte  un- 
less yon  hapiiened  to  know 
that  many  of  ihc  "heavy 
weight"  and  "brown  egg" 
strains  of  White  "Wyan- 
dottes  had  Light  Brahma 

blood  in  them.  Even  then  you  might  not  feel  sure  that 
the  "original"  Columbiana  got  their  color  from  the 
Light  Bralujja  through  White  Wyandotte,  because  the 
White  AVyandotte  male  that  produced  the  two  females 
which  Mr.  15.  M.  Briggs  says  "liad  clean  legs,  penciled 
hackle,  and  a  })ody  inclined  to  the  white;  and  I  accepted 
this  as  the  forerunner  of  something  to  have  the  general 
makeup  of  the  Wyandotte,  with  penciled  hackle  and 
Vjlack  tail,  or  a  bird  having  the  color  of  the  Light  Brahma 
and  the  contour  of  the  Wyandotte ' '  was  supposed  to  be 
from  a  stock  that  had  not  the  Light  Brahma  mixture. 
So  the  authorized  supposition  is  that  the  pullets  got  their 
color  from  tlie  maternal  Barred  Rock  side  of  the  house. 
My  own  impression  is  that,  regardless  of  the  supposeil 
absence  of  Brahma  blood  in  the  sire,  it  was  from  him 
that  these  birds  got  what  they  had  of  Brahma  markingy. 
But  as  they  originated  in  the  yards  of  a  novice,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  quality  of  his  Barred  Rocks,  it 
is  not  im|)Ossible  that  the  hen  called  a  Barred  Rock  had 
Light  Brahma  l)lood. 

Mr.  Briggs  bought  the  two  pullets  described  and  mated 
them  to  a  White  Wyandotte  male.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  has  ever  i)ublislied  details  of  further  matings.  He  did 
state  that  his  Coland)ians,  as  bred  in  1893  and  several 
years  following,  were  fifteen-sixteenths  Wyandotte  blood. 
From  some  observations  that  he  made  in  regard  to  cross- 
ing Light  I>rahma  and  White  Wyandotte,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve results  of  that  cross,  and  that  he  did  not  want  it 
for  his  line  of  breeding.  The  Briggs  stock  of  Columbian 
Wyandottes  was  sold  about  189(1  or  1897,  and  after  a  few 
years  came  into  the  hands  of  W.  B.  Richardson  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring 
the  variety  to  popularity.    I  was  familiar  with  the  Rich- 


THK  ORIGINAL  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

From  a  photosrapb  taken  about  twenty  years  ago  of  birds  of  the  orig- 
inator, B.  M.  Brigps.    First  publistied  in  Farm  Poultey,  May  1,  19&15. 


that  the  birds  M'ere  from  a  cross  of  White  Wyandotte 
and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  applies  to  the  birds  he  exhibited  or  to  the 
•  foundation  of  their  line ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  birds 
exhibited  that  were  direct  from  the  cross.  This  informa- 
tion was  circulated  privately  for  some  time  })efore  it 
appeared  in  print.  At  first  it  was  generally  received 
with  doubt,  but  when  several  other  persons  reported 
like  results  from  such  a  cross,  the  statement  of  this 
exhibitor  was  accepted. 

In  this  case,  either  parent  might  contribute  the  Light 
Brahma  color  pattern  as  a  result  of  reversion,  or  it 
might  perhaps  come  through  a  combination  of  the  white 
and  the  red  with  black  in  hackle,  wings,  and  tail ;  the 
red  disappearing  and  the  black  coming  stronger,  as  it 
often  does  in  crosses.  Or,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
suppose  that  there  was  here  a  triple  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  Light  Brahma  color  pattern.  With  three 
separate  possibilities  for  it,  we  might  think  that  the 
chances  of  its  occurrence  were  greatly  increased.  One 
of  my  correspondents  at  the  time  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing Columbian  Wyandottes  from  the  White  Wy- 
andotte-R.  I.  Red  cross  was  being  discussed,  stated 
that  he  had  the  previous  season  mated  a  White  Wy- 
andotte male  to  some  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  fe- 
males, and  had  .some  Columbian  Wyandottes  from  the 
pen,  but  did  not  know  whether  they  came  from  the  Red 
hens  or  from  the  Rock  hens. 

Although  the  Rhode  Lsland  Red  breed  is  muc'h  oMer 
than  the  Columbian  Wyandotte  variety,  it  has  so  many 
difl'erent  things  in  its  composition  that  I  am  never  sur- 
prised at  anything  that  may  come  from  a  cross  in  which 
a  Rhode  Island  Red  is  used.  I  remember  on  the  first 
visit  I  made  to  the  Little  Compton  section,  I  think  it  was 


in  1900,  I  saw  one  (piite  large  (lock  of  hens  that  at  a 
distance  looked  like  a  llock  of  onlinary  Light  ihahmas. 
1  was  told  that  they  were  the  female.s  from  a  cross  of 
Light  lirahma  and  Rhode  Island  Red.  Before  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  became  popular  outside  of  this  district  it  was 
<|uite  a  connnon  ])ractice  there  to  use  males  of  <jther 
breeds  occasionally  and  then  breed  Red  males  on  the 
progeny  and  thus  return  to  the  red  color.  I  tiiink  that 
there  is  less  of  this  since  the  breed  has  been  widely  bred 
to  Standard,  but  a  <lo/.en  years  ago  most  of  the  farm 
flocks  of  Reds  in  Rhode  Island  showed  traces  of  many 
mixtures. 

To  me  the  results  that  Mr.  Rigg  got  from  his  Colum- 
bian Wyandottes  last  year  are  more  curious  than  the 

results  of  the  cross  this  year. 
Vet  they  are  (luite  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  rever- 
sion supposition,  for  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  Barred 
Rock  blood  in  the  ancestry 
of  some  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes; and  both  Silver 
Lace<l  and  Silver  Penciled 
\Vyandottcs  have  been  used 
to  strengthen  the  color  of 
the  Columl)ian  Wyandotte. 
What  interests  me  most  is 
the  breeding  of  these  Co- 
Inmbians  —  whether  the 
male  and  females  were  of 
the  same  stock  or  of  unre- 
late(\  stocks.    The  common 
theory  is  that  such  results 
would  be  most  likely  to 
occur  if  the  male  and  fe- 
males came  from  unrelated 
stocks,  but  there  have  been 
ca.ses  reported  sometimes  of 
apparent  remarkable  re- 
versions in   stocks  where 
they  would   be  least  ex- 
pected.   None  of  these, 
however,  have  been  inves- 
tigated. I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Rigg  to  trace 
his  Columbian  Wyandottes 
back  and  lind  out  just  how 
far  back  there  is  nothing 
but  the  variety  color.  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  am 
not  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  reversion  to 
characters  of  remote  ancestors.    I  don't  know  whether 
it  happens  or  not.    I  do  know  that  it  has  not  happened 
in  my  experience  or  direct  knowledge.    It  would  sur- 
prise me  very  much  if  the  ancestry  of  birds  which  gave 
such  results  as  Mr.  Rigg  reports,  could  be  shown  jnire 
for  more  than  three  or  four  generations  back.  That 
might  take  us  back  eight  or  ten  years 'to  the  time  when 
both  the  Reds  and  the  Columbians  were  less  stable  than 
now. 

At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  eases  of  apparent  reversion  reported,  it  would  be 
rash  to  aflirm  that  reversion  to  a  remote  character  does 
not  occur.  The  difliculty  in  investigating  such  cases  is 
that  until  the  case  arises,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  par- 
ticular inquiry  about  the  ancestors,  and  when  the  occa- 
sion for  iufpiiry  comes  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get  full 
information  about  the  history  of  stock  before  it  came 
into  the  pos-session  of  the  person  reporting. 

I  have  often  had  new  stock  give  me  unexpected  char- 
acters in  its  progeny,  but  cannot  at  this  time  recall  an 
instance  of  any  startling  appearance  of  an  unexpected 
character  in  stock  that  I  knew  for  .several  generations 
back  as  free  from  that  character.  A  few  years  ago  we 
bad  some  Columbian  Wyandotte  eggs  from  one  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  this  variety.  Among  the  chicks 
batched  from  these  eggs,  there  was  (luite  a  large  propor- 
tion that  looked  like  they  had  a  Silver  Penciled  Wyan- 
dotte ancestor  not  very  far  back.  Some  of  them  were 
much-  more  like  S.  P.  Wyandottes  than  Columbians.  In 
breeding  the  next  year  we  used  only  a  few  birds,  and 
those  entirely  free  from  traces  of  the  combination  with 
S.  P.  Wyandottes,  and  we  got  no  chicks  that  were  very 
far  off  Columbian  color.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
dark  chicks  we  got  from  the  eggs  we  started  with  were 
related  to  the  others  or  not. 
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More  Points  from  the  Australian  Competitions. 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  principal  of  the 
Hawkesliury  Agricultural  College,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  6'>, 
"Ten  Years'  Egg  Laying  Tests  at  Hawkeabury  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Exr)eriment  Farm,  Richmond,  New 
South  Wales.  Results  Analyze<l  and  Reviewed,  by  A. 
A.  Dunnicliff,  Junior.''  The  report  covers  '.Hi  large 
pages,  and  is  supplemented  with  7  full  page  charts.  It 
deals  with  all  phases  of  the  competitions  candidly  — 
though  nut  always  competently.  The  author  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  The  Daibj  Telegraph,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
which  organized  the  competitions  conducted  at  the  col- 
lege. His  statements  of  fact  are  often  much  more  valu- 
able than  his  deductions  from  the  same  facts.  Indeed, 
there  is  frequently  no  little  confusion  in  his  discussions. 
While  he  ha.s,  apparently,  familiarity  with  his  subject 
passing  that  of  many  of  our  poultry  writers  classed  as 
authorities  in  subjects  with  which 
they  deal,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
free  himself  from  some  of  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  novice,  and  has  even 
succeeded  in  strengthening  his 
errors  by  studying  the  results  of  the 
competitions,  which  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural when  one  considers  poultry 
matters  quite  exclusively  in  the 
light  of  such  knowledge. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
discuss  at  length  all  the  topics  of 
interest  brought  up  in  this  bulletin. 
The  most  that  I  can  do  is  to  select 
those  which  seem  of  greatest  gen- 
eral interest. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  laying  com- 
petitions have  been  of  untold  ben- 
efit in  developing  interest  in  poultry 
culture  and  improved  methods  of 
poultry  culture.  But  I  have  not 
found  either  here  or  elsewhere  such 
statistics  of  development  as  would 
give  the  measure  of  progress,  and 
I  do  find  in  this  report  abundance 
of  evidence  that  the  laying  compe- 
titions have  had  such  a  constrict, 
ing  influence  on  the  development  of 
poultry  interests  as  anyone  versed 
in  poultry  culture,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  development  elsewhere, 
would  expect  them  to  have.  Mr. 
Dunniclifl",  in  discussing  their  in- 
fluence on  the  poultry  industry  says : 
' '  A  study  of  the  records  and  re- 
ports of  the  competitions  conveys 
but  little  idea  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  this  work.  One  needs 
to  have  noted  the  alterations  in 
methods,  observed  the  improving 
conditions,  and  witnessed  the  gen- 
eral uplifting  of  the  industry,  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
power  for  good  exercised  by  the  com- 
petitions during  the  past  ten  years. 
Only  those  who  have  moved  about  among  the  big  and 
increasing  army  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  commer- 
cIhI  poultry  keeping,  and  followed  the  development  that 
has  taken  place  from  year  to  year,  can  realize  wherein 
lies  the  real  value  of  the  continuous  tests  and  experi- 
ments. It  is  an  old  saw,  and  one  that  is  still  harped 
upon  by  a  few  who  see  no  other  goal  for  the  poultry 
breeder  than  the  show  pen,  that  these  competitions  prove 
nothing.  In  reality  they  have  proved  many  things  and 
supplied  reliable  dat^  on  points  upon  which  none  pre- 
viously existed.  *  *  *  Those  who  can  look  l)ack 
comparatively  to  the  period  preceding  the  inauguration 
of  this  work,  know  that  at  that  time  the  tolerably  well 
conducted  poultry  farms  of  any  extent  in  the  state  could 
have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  How- 
different  now!  They  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and 
for  modern  methods  and  up-to-date  equipment  the  best 
of  them  compare  probably  with  any  in  the  world. 

"Truly,  it  can  be  said  that  the  competitions  have 
proved  the  greatest  educational  force  the  Australian 
poultry  world  has  known.    The  industry  has  been  revo- 


lutionized and  placed  on  a  sound  remunerative  basis, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  "poultry  induAni"  of  Australia  appears,  from  a 
reading  of  Australian  poultry  literature  and  reports,  to 
be  in  a  peculiar  state.  If  one  may  jndge  from  the 
prominence  that  is  given  them,  the  fads  of  various  kinds 
that  make  comparatively  little  impression  here,  strike  in 
deep  in  Australia.  Inasmuch  aa  that  continent  has  an 
area  approximately  etjual  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
without  its  outlying  jiossessions,  a  population  only  about 
live  per  cent  of  ours,  and  is  far  from  a  market,  it  puzzles 
an  American  familiar  with  the  development  of  poultry 
interests  in  the  United  States  to  see  where  Australia  pre- 
sents such  a  field  for  spccializHtion  in  [)oultry  culture 
as  Mr.  Dunniclitl's  statement  of  conditions  suggests  if 
taken  literally  as  applying  to  persons  making  their  living, 
or  a  major  part  of  it,  from  commercial  poultry  keeping. 
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True,  a  large  part  of  the  Australian  continent  is  of  an 
arid  character,  but  if  Australia  can  produce  cattle  and 
shccii  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  her  own  population, 
there  is  no  reason  apparent  to  a  poultryman  why  the  ■ 
agricultural  areas  should  not  produce  all  the  poultry 
products  that  are  needed  for  home  consumption  cheaper 
than  the  poultry  keepers  in  and  near  the  cities  can  pro- 
duce them.  To  one  familiar  with  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment here,  it  appears  that  the  form  of  specialization  that 
has  develo|>ed  in  Australia,  can  maintain  an  appearance 
of  j)rosperity  and  permanence  only  until  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  for  a  living,  take  such  interest  in  ])oultry 
as  most  of  our  farmers  in  the  North  do  at  the  i>resent 
time.  Australians  who  want  to  size  the  jirospects  up 
correctly  would  do  well  to  consider  what  took  place  in 
Massachusetts  after  it  wa?  supposed  that  the  permanence 
of  "  up-to-date"  intensive  specialization  in  commercial 
egg  farming  had  been  fully  demonstrated.  In  the  decade 
between  1895  and  IWo  the  number  of  special  poultry 
farms  decreased  about  407",  although  simultaneously  the 
value  of  the  poultry  products  increased  about  40%.  The 


same  thing  was  taking  place  throughout  the  East,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  larae  cities  in  the  West, 
but  Ma.ssachu8etts  alone  takes  a  stale  census  which  shows 
the  exact  situation.  We  have  a  great  many  farms  that 
are  exclusively  or  primarily  poultry  farms,  but  we  have 
in  this  little  state  of  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  Australia  a  population  about  (io'/c  of  that  of 
the  Australian  continent.  Such  poultry  "farms"  as 
api>ear  to  be  develo|>ed  in  Australia  would  not  be  profit- 
able here.  We  have  had  them  in  endless  variety  and 
knw.  Nor  is  there  any  tyi>e  of  special  poultry  farming 
that  has  been  and  is  profitable  that  is  not  subject  to  a 
decline  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  production  on  the 
general  farms.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  Au- 
stralia, but  Australians  interesteil  in  the  matter  can 
reckon  with  certainty  that  if  poultry  production  on 
general  farms  can  be  largely  increased  the  future  of  the 
special  poultry  farm  is  not  bright. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  gone  into  special  poultry 
farming  in  this  country  in  the  last 
decade  would  not  have  done  so  if 
they  had  known  the  situation  as 
well  when  they  started  as  they  did 
after  two  years'  experience. 

Considering  that  the  industry  baa 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  without  laying  competitions, 
it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  would 
not  have  had  a  more  substantial 
development  in  Australia  if  its 
course  had  Ijeen  along  more  natural 
lines.  In  England  and  America 
the  poultry  show  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  the  S])read  of  interest  in 
lioultry  culture.  The  demand  for 
market  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  breeds  for  the 
production  of  these  have  gone  hand 
in  hand.  In  England  it  is  said  that 
the  fanciers  and  utility  poultrymen 
tend  to  go  along  widely  divergent 
lines,  but  in  this  country,  while  we 
have  a  small  proportion  of  extre- 
mists, the  most  of  the  poultry 
keepers  work  for  a  fair  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  utility,  and  our 
standards,  when  properly  appUed, 
are  adjusted  to  a  happy  medium. 
Mr.  Dunniclifl  tells  us  that  in  Aus- 
tralia "  Utility  DomiTiates  the  Fancy 
Side. — Most  marked  has  been  the 
influence  on  the  shows  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  The  rise  of  utilitarianism 
has  detracted  from  the  interest  in 
shows  of  poultry,  and  in  most  cases 
seriously  reiluceil  both  the  numtjer 
of  exhibitors  and  the  number  of 
entries.  The  purely  fancy  breeds 
have  had  to  stand  down  altogether. 
The  commercial  poultry  keeper 
has  dominated  the  fancy  side, 
and  molded  the  relative  popularity  of  various  breeds 
and  varieties  in  the  show  pen.  The  rank  and  tile  of 
poultry  keepers  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  view  that  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.  Instead,  they  want  only  the 
fowl  that  will  return  them  ( 1 )  the  greatest  value  in  eggs, 
and  (2)  the  greatest  value  in  eggs  and  flesh  combined. 
Take  the  AVhite  I.eghorn  as  an  example.  Ten  years  ago, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  later,  the  big  cross  bred 
modern  English  White  Leghorn  was  the  only  type  that 
could  ho|>e  to  catfli  the  judge's  eye.  But  these  birds 
were  not  layers.  They  did  not  fill  the  requirements  of 
egg  farmers.  The  fancier  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  utility  type, 
and  nowadays  these  alone  find  a  place  in  the  show  pen. 
The  revolution  has  been  most  complete.  Today  we  find 
the  same  type  of  White  Leghorn  winning  in  shows  as 
gives  the  best  result  in  the  laying  tests.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  is  the  only  safe  and  sound  ground  for  the 
breeder  of  standard  birds  to  work  upon.  In  regard  to 
some  of  the  other  breeds  there  has  not  been  the  same 
pronounced  falling  into  line  with  the  utilitj^  type 
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Notably  is  this  the  case  \Vith  the  Black  Orpington, 
which  for  years  has  given  more  entries  to  the  shows 
than  any  other  breeds.  There|are  ominous  signs,  how- 
ever, that  the  premier  position  of  the  Black  Orpington 
in  the  show  is  tlirpatened,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
fanciers  to  conform  fully  to  utility  requirements." 

Even  from  a  utility  point  of  view  the  fact  that  egg 
laying  competitions  diminisli  the  number  of  shows,  and 
the  interest  in  shows,  nnist  be  considered  a  strong  point 
against  such  competitions.  Kven  witliont  the  laying 
competitions  it  is  found  in  this  country  that  the  breeds 
and  varieties  best  atlapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  rank  and  lile  of.poultry  keep- 
ers who  want  utility  and  an  appreciable 
measure  of  the  qualities  that  appeal  to 
the  eye,  tend  to  crowd  the  otlieis  out  of 
the  show  room.  It  is  found  furtlier  that 
the  predominance  of  a  few  breeds  and 
varieties  to  the  exclusion  of  others  tends 
to  limit  tlie  interest  in  a  poultry  show  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  those  varieties. 
In  far  greater  nieasui-e  than  most  of  our 
own  poultry  keepers  who  are  interested 
in  popular  varieties  realize,  the  managers 
of  our  large  poultry  shows  have  bi-onght 
the  outside  public  in  touch  with  the  "prac- 
tical "  breeds  by  catering  to  their  desire 
to  see  a  great  variety  of  poultry  types. 
Take  away  the  variety,  including  more 
or  less  novelty,  in  a  poultry  show,  and 
you  reduce  greatly  its  value  as  an  agency 
for  creating  interest  in  poultry. 

The  tendency  of  the  public  to  seek  for 
the  best  breed,  when  exercised  without 
the  influence  of  laying  competitions,  is 
modified  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  definite 
standard  of  judging  which  is  the  best 
breed.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be 
no  absolute  standard  in  such  a  ease,  but  a  laying  compe- 
tition, especially  if  it  is  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  govern- 
ment authority,  gives  a  standard  which  a  novice  is  quite 
certain  to  suppose  is  infallible.    On  this  point,  Mr. 
Dunnicliff,  under  the  heading,  "One  Breed  Extremists, " 
says:    "The  conspicuous  success  of  the  White  Leghorn 
in  competition  after  competition  of  late  years  has  put 
it  far  ahead  of  every  other  breed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
poultry  farmer,  and  the  result  is  that  many  have  taken 
it  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.    There  is  something 
to  be  regretted  in  this.    Many  of  the  most  prominent 
egg  farmers  fell  into  this  error  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  have  since  taken  steps  to  rec- 
tify their  mistake  by  taking  up  one  of  the 
heavy  breeds.  But  with  newcomers  it  is  far 
too  common  to  find  that  the  White  Leghorn 
is  looked  upon  as  the  one  and  only  breed  for 
the  commercial  poultry  keeper.  Experience 
shows  conclusively  enough  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  light  and  a  heavy  breed  gives  the 
best  results.    Eggs  are  the  primary  object  on 
the  poultry  farm,  but  they  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  consideration.    The  table 
poultry  market  is  worth  catering  for,  and 
more  so  than  ever  since  this  side  of  the  in- 
dustry has  been  neglected  as  a  result  of  the 
attention  which  the  laying  competitions  have 
directed  to  the  money  in  eggs.    The  pendu- 
lum, however,  has  commenced  to  swing  back, 
and  the  industry  is  regaining  its  equilibrium 
in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  eggs 
and  table  ])0ultry  production." 

To  get  Mr.  Dunnicliti's  ideas  of  the  relative 
values  of  breeds  more  fully,  we  must  go  to  the 
chapter  on  "Breeds  and  Types,"  in  which  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  breeds  and  types,  as  observed  in  the 
competitions,  are  discussed  at  length.  Particular  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  comments  upon  the  varieties  which 
have  not  achieved  popularity  as  a  result  of  the  perform- 
ances of  their  representatives  in  these  competitions. 
Most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  statement  that:  "The 
reputation  of  the  Minorca  has  lieen  shattered  by  the 
performances  of  the  breed  in  these  competitions.  Pre- 
viously no  breed  was  reputedly  a  better  layer;  under 
actual  test  none  has  been  more  disappointing." 

The  White  Wyandotte,  too,  fared  badly,  and  "dropped 
completely  out  of  the  running  after  the  fifth  competition. 
In  the  first  live  years  120  hens  were  tested,  but  they 
made  an  indifl'erent  showing  with  an  average  of  146.7 
eggs.  The  consequence  is  that  the  breed  is  low  down 
on  the  list,  and  has  been  discarded  as  a  farmer's  fowl. 


The  best  performance  was  an  average  of  1!);!.5  by  a  pen 
from  America  in  the  second  competition,  and  these  bens 
also  laid  the  largest  eggs  rcorded  for  the  l)reed,  viz., 
2()  07..  per  dozen.  The  predominant  representation  of 
the  breed  was  of  English  show  strains,  an.l  to  ibis  fact, 
doubtless,  nuist  be  attributed  the  comparatively  poor 
place  occupied  by  this  variety.  As  can  be  said  of  most 
other  breeils,  had  it  been  more  cultivated  as  an  egg  pro- 
ducer, lis  relative  jHwiiion,  it  can  readily  be  ('onceived, 
might  have  been  much  iuiproved.  However,  the  thing 
that  lost  it  most  ground  with  utility  men  was  the  small- 
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ness  of  eggs  laid.  Its  average  in  the  competitions  was 
2434  oz.  per  dozen,  but  no  less  than  35%  of  the  hens 
failed  to  reach  the  commercial  standard  of  24  oz." 

Other  varieties  of  Wyandottes  are  criticised  for  small 
size  of  eggs.  The  Silver  Wyandotte  had  declined  to  an 
average  of  24  oz.  per  dozen  in  the  tenth  competition. 
The  average  weight  of  Golden  Wyandotte  eggs  is  given 
at  243^  oz.  per  dozen ;  of  BufT  Wyandotte  eggs  at  2434 
oz.  per  dozen.  The  small  size  of  the  egg  is  held  to  be 
the  factor  that  has  given  these  varieties  a  setback  with 
the  commercial  egg  producer.    It  is  said  that  in  the  case 
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of  the  Golden  Wyandotte  the  breeders  trie<l  to  remedy 
this  fault,  but  "did  not  achieve  any  success." 

After  noting  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Wyandottes,  I  naturally  turn  back  to  note  particularly 
the  size  of  the  eggs  of  the  ^Vhite  I^eghorns  which  over- 
shadowed all  other  breeds  in  popularity  with  egg  pro- 
ducers in  Australia,  and  am  quite  surprised  to  find  that 
in  the  last  competition  it  was  onlji  J.',  3-4  oz.  per  dozen 
average.  With  this  average  there  must  be  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hens  below  the  standard  of  24  oz.  to  the 
dozen.  I  sulimit  to  any  rational  person  that  the  differ- 
ence of  K  oz.  average  on  a  dozen  eggs,  that  is,  an  aver- 
ago  of  1-48  oz.  per  egg  is  practically  imperceptible,  and 
that  diU'erences  in  the  size  of  eggs  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  determining  factor  in  the  popularity  of  these  breeds. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  apparent  that  it  has  not  been  the 
number  and  size  of  eggs  of  the  White  Leghorns  alone 


that  has  made  them  so  popular  in  Australia,  but  that 
the  fact  that  they  are  wiiite,  and  therefore  easily  bred  to 
a  uniformity  of  color  that  looks  good  to  a  novice,  has 
operated  in  Australia  as  it  has  everywhere  else.  The 
descri|)tion  and  liistory  of  the  White  leghorns  is  very  in- 
teresting: 

"  In  the  earlier  competitions  there  was  a  considerable 
mixture  of  types  of  the  breed,  an<l  the  ten  years  saw  the 
process  of  the  t'liinination  of  unprolitable  types  and  the 
concentration  of  breeding  upon  tliree  or  four  original 
strains  which  had  been  in  the  liarxinof  i)roniinent  utility 
men.  Then?  is  in  this  alone  a  very  inter- 
esting study  of  the  inlluence  of  com- 
petitions, and  we  now  liiid  bnndreds  of 
breeders  working  roimd  and  round  almost 
entirely  on  these  tliree  or  I'oui-  lines  of 
blood.  .And  the  success  the  White  Leg- 
horn has  achieved  can  be  very  laru'ely 
attributed  to  tiie  general  concentration 
upon  these  proved  strains.  The  While 
Leghorn,  as  we  find  it  now  in  this  state, 
is  of  the  English  type  of  twenty  years 
ago,  with  a  small  admixture  of  American 
blood,  tiie  hens  weighing  about  '.\Y>  to 
lbs.  At  least  a  couple  of  the  strains 
that  have  given  the  best  and  most  con- 
sistent results  are  practically,  if  not  en- 
tirely, free  from  .Vmerican  blooil.  In  the 
early  competitions  the  big  modern  English 
type,  weighing 5  tot; lbs.,  was  represented, 
but  tliese  hens  failed  as  layers  and  were 
dropped  by  breeders.  This  type  of  hens 
laid  very  large  eggs,  weighing  up  to  30  oz. 
or  over  per  dozen,  and  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  weight  of  eggs  from  283^  oz.  in  the 
first  to  24  %  oz.  in  the  tenth  test  is  one 
evidence  of  the  elimination  of  this  blood 
from  breeders'  yanls. 

"The  objection  to  the  American  type, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  smallncss  of  the  hens  —  234 
to  o  lbs.  averagely  —  and  its  characteristic  undersized 
eggs,  which  rarely  exceeded  24  oz.  per  dozen,  and  very 
frequently  did  not  attain  that  standard.  For  these 
reasons  some  of  the  best  breeders,  after  introducing 
American  blood,  were  quick  to  cull  every  po.ssible  trace 
of  it.  The  breed  reached  its  zenith  in  the  seventh  com- 
petition, and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  slight  retrogres- 
sion since  has  been  coincident  with  the  more  pro- 
nounced contraction  in  the  egg  weights,  which  is  indic- 
ative of  a  reintroduction  of  American  blood.  Whether 
the  one  can  be  considered  as  actually  the 
cause  of  the  other  cannot,  of  course,  be 
definitely  stated,  but  the  evidence  |)oints 
that  way.  In  any  ca.se  it  is  clear  that  the 
breeder  should  aim  at,  say,  a  20  oz.  strain. 
In  type  the  ideal  ap|)ear8  to  be  a  medium 
sized  hen  (?>y,  to  434  lbs.)  deep  and  broad  at 
the  stern,  with  a  pro|)ortionaiely  long  boily, 
tapering  into  fineness  of  neck  and  head, 
surmounted  with  a  couib  of  moderate  size." 

I  don't  want  to  make  this  article  intermin- 
ably long,  and  I  want  to  include  in  it  as 
much  as  |)ossil)le  of  tiie  report  under  con- 
sideration, so  1  omit  all  that  I  feel  inclined 
to  say  on  the  above  quotation  except  two 
things.  First,  that  it  surprises  me  that  the 
reputedly  ultra-shrewd  Australian  s[>ecialiHt8 
should  be  resorting  again  to  the  undesirable 
American  White  lyeghorn  blood  so  soon  after 
having  been  zealous  "  to  cull  every  i)OSHi''le 
trace  of  it;"  and  second,  that  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  staleujenls  in  regard  to  the 
average  weights  of  eggs,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  controlling  factor  in  forcing  the  weights  all 
along  the  line  down  toward  24  oz. ,  is  the  adoption  of 
that  weight  as  "  standard." 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  Mr.  Dunni(-liH'  to  state  in  a 
general  way  his  ideas  of  the  relations  of  difl'erent  breeds 
and  varieties,  and  of  the  nature  and  stability  of  "breed" 
and  "variety"  characteristics,  he  W'ould  —  I  have  no 
doubt — give  a  correct  answer.  Some  of  his  observa- 
tions indicate  that  he  correctly  apprehends  these  rela- 
tions. Yet  other  observations  indicate  just  as  unmis- 
takably that  he  does  not  always  keep  the  facts  in  mind, 
and  that  he  is  not  always  careful  to  state  things  so  that 
the  reader  will  have  no  excuse  for  getting  a  wrong  idea.' 
Contemf)lation  of  the  competition  results  seems  to  ex- 
clude from  his  mind  for  the  time  some  general  facte  in 
(Continaed  on  page  197). 
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Revising:  the  Names  of  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

Till'  proposition  to  takn  awiiy  from  Uliodo  Isidnd 
tiie  credit  of  liavinj;  produc^ed  the  Uhode  Island 
Red  ia  put  forward  with  the  plea  that  it  ih  not 
fair  to  tlie  breeders  of  that  jiart  of  ISIassafhusotts  adjoin- 
ing the  "  Red  "  district  of  liiiode  Island  tliat  the  latter 
state  should  have  the  credit  of  the  name.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  advance  a  plea  of  this  kind,  and  down 
to  this  time  we  have  never  heard  a  Red  breeder  either  in 
Ma-ssaclinsetts  or  any  other  part  of  New  P'ngland  lind 
fault  with  the  full  name.  The  center  of  the  district 
where  tlie  Rhode  Island  Red  was  the  predominant  type 
of  fowl  for  at  least  a  jjeneration  before  its  present  i)0pu- 
larity  began  is  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  and  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  adopt  the  plan  of  rigidly  avoiding  a  nomenclature 
of  breeds  which  does  not  assign  credit  for  their  origin 
with  absolute  fairness  to  all  in  any  way  respon8il)le  for 
their  development,  we  might  as  well  do  away  with  all 
the  names  now  in  use,  and  devise  a  system  of  letters  and 
numbers  instead. 

Why  cavil  over  a  possible  injustice  to  Massachusetts, 
or  any  other  state,  in  the  name  Rhode  Island  Red,  when, 
on  the  same  princii)le,  nearly  every  other  breed  name 
now  in  use  ought  to  be  changed?  Tlie  Barred  I'lymouth 
Rock  originated  in  Connecticut,  although  it  bears  the 
name  of  a  historic  object  in  Massachusetts.  The  name 
Wyandotte  suggests  Indians  who  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  making  of  the  breed.  The  Java  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Java.  The  leghorn  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Italian  {;ity  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Nor  is  the  Hamburg  peculiar  to  the  German  city  of  that 
name.  Who  can  be  sure  that  any  of  the  breed  names 
that  we  use  are  strictly  appropriate?  What  difl'erence 
does  it  make  anyway?  A  name  is  merely  a  convenience 
and  a  ready  means  of  identification.  It  is  more  desir- 
able that  the  names  of  breeds  be  stable  than  that  they 
be  beautifully  appropriate  in  every  possible  aspect  in 
which  anyone  may  think  of  considering  them. 

But  How  About  the  American  Poultryman? 

THE  writer  was  much  interested  to  learn  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  director  of 
the  laying  competition  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  poultry  instructors  and  investi- 
gators, that  several  of  the  breeders  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  whose  pens  are  credited  with  phenomenal 
records  in  the  competitions  in  those  countries,  had 
entered  pens  in  the  next  Missouri  competition,  and  so 
we  would  see  what  these  birds  could  do  toward  sustain- 
ing their  reputation  under  absolutely  disinterested  man- 
agement. 

But  after  receiving  the  Neiu  Zealand  Poultry  Journal 
for  .fnly  '10th,  containing  a  letter  soliciting  entries  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  we  must  say  candidly  that 
there  is  a  feature  of  the  transaction  which  is  highly 
•objectionable.   The  closing  paragraphs  of  this  letter  say: 

"  Mr.  Tom  Barron,  of  Catforth,  England,  entered  a 
pen  of  White  I^eghorns  in  our  last  contest,  and  they 
have  been  leading  from  the  start,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
has  been  getting  more  orders  than  he  can  supply  from 
breeders  in  this  country,  and  at  much  better  prices  than 
he  was  able  to  secure  for  stock  there  in  his  own  country. 
I  am  sure  that  some  such  result  would  follow  if  we  can 
get  a  few  pens  from  Australia  to  make  a  good  record  in 
this  contest. 

"Remember  that  we  agree  to  pay  all  freight  or  ex- 
press charges,  and  will  not  charge  you  any  entry  fee. 

"If  the  owners  of  these  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
pens  do  not  want  their  names  to  appear  on  the  printed 
reports,  we  can  simply  let  the  public  know  the  pen  by 
number  and  country.  We  will  simply  say  Pen  — ,  New 
Zealand.  In  that  way,  if  the  Australian  pens  should 
make  a  poor  record,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  injur- 
ing theireputation  of  the  breeders." 

We  had  supposed  that  in  a  state-conducted  laying 
competition,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  to  be  con- 
sidered first,  but  here  the  proposition  is  that  if  a  foreign 
competitor  can  get  a  record  that  is  of  value  to  him  he  is 
to  receive  all  the  advantages  of  it,  while  if  the  recortl 
would  not  be  of  value  in  advertising  him,  he  is  to  be 
protected.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  those  who  made 
this  proposition  could  have  considered  all  its  aspects  be- 


fore making  it.  Bad  iw  it  inhereiiily  is,  sucli  a  ijropu- 
sition  is  in  this  c;use  harmless,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
it  cannot  be  carried  out.  Those  who  want  to  know,  will 
have  little  ditliciilty  in  finding  out  wlio  have  entered 
l>eiis  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  all  tbe.«e  ])ens 
make  poor  records,  the  records  made  at  the  Antipodes 
will  get  a  black  eye.  If  a  part  make  good  records,  the 
owners  will  acknowledge  them,  and  the  owners  of  the 
rest  will  find  that  the  offered  protection  in  case  of  poor 
results  availed  them  nothing. 

Reorganizing  the  American  Poultry  Associa= 

tion. 

THE  American  Poultry  Association  has  made  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  its  constitution  (to  say  nothing 
of  amendments  at  other  times)  almost  as  often 
as  it  has  revised  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  but  the  only 
constitutional  revision  yielding  results  in  the  nature  of  a 
reorganization  was  the  last,  in  ]i)()7.  In  this  reorganiza- 
tion an  effort  was  made  to  combine  certain  things  which 
are  ordinarily  incompatible.  The  results,  as  most  of 
those  who  study  such  matters  anticipated,  has  been  a 
cumbersome  organization.  By  great  activity  the  oflicers 
have  secured  commendable  results  in  growth  of  mem- 
bership; and  by  virtue  of  a  monopoly  of  control  of 
Standards,  the  association  lias  been  able  to  keep  its  head 
above  the  waters  of  financial  trouble.  What  has  been 
done  has  been  done  with  much  friction,  a  deplorable 
waste  of  energy  —  and  some  might  say  of  funds  also. 

While  no  one  now  maintains  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion is  desirable,  even  those  who  held  that  attitude  from 
the  time  it  was  proposed  cannot  claim  to  have  correctly 
foreseen  how  all  its  various  provisions  would  work  in 
practice.  Unless  it  proves  that  the  interest  in  the  last 
election  was  exceptional,  we  must  a<lmit  that  with  use 
the  system  of  voting  by  mail  secures  quite  as  fair  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  members  as  is  ordinarily 
obtained  when  citizens  vote  in  person.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted also  that,  in  practice,  the  evils  of  proxy  voting, 
although  a  constant  menace,  have  not  been  realized  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  holders  of  proxies  has  been 
rarely  exercised. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  branch  asso- 
ciations followed  the  lines  which  those  who  may  be  con- 
sidered radicals  anticipated  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
was  then  checked  because  of  conditions  which  no  one 
had  anticipated.  The  multiplication  of  branches  also 
developed  an  executive  board  so  large  that  the  organiza- 
tion was  virtually  a  two-headed  body. 

It  is  a  unique  problem  in  organization  that  is  now  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  seven  men  appointed  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  to  codify  and  revise  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  their  instructions  practically  meaning  to  pre- 
sent a  new  constitution  which,  while  preserving  what  is 
useful  in  the  old,  will  meet  the  conditions  that  now 
exist  or  are  likely  to  arise.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  individual  life  membership  feature  cannot  now  be 
eliminated,  and  that  some  method  of  combining  direct 
and  representative  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  members 
must  be  devised  which  will  be  more  practical  and  more 
equable  than  the  present  system.  It  is  apparent  at  a 
glance  that  an  elVective  plan  for  this  purpose  must  be 
one  wbi(;h  so  separates  the  powers  reserved  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  those  delegated  to  representatives,  that  the 
organization  of  the  annual  convention  will  lie  simple  — 
not  complex  as  at  present.  So  nice  a  problem  in  division 
is  perhaps  too  intricate  for  any  group  of  men  to  solve 
correctly  without  trial  of  some  of  its  provisions,  but  we 
lielieve  that  it  would  be  diflicnlt  to  name  a  committee 
more  likely  to  anticipate  every  i)ossible  contingency. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  member  of  the 
"  committee  of  fourteen  "  to  serve  on  the  new  commit- 
tee on  constitution  and  by-laws  is  the  man  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  creating  the  committee,  CJrant  ^1. 
Curtis.  Two  members  of  the  old  committee  have  since 
died,  two  have,  with  advancing  years,  gradually  dimin- 
ished their  activities  in  behalf  of  the  association.  Several 
have  been  less  active  for  other  reasons.  Only  four  of 
the  fourteen  were  present  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting, 
i.  e. ,  Messrs.  Curtis,  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Tompkins,  anil 
Baerman.  Messrs.  Orr  and  Baerman  disapproved  many 
features  of  the  constitution  reporteil  by  their  committee 
and  have  been  among  the  most  persistent  critics  of  its 
operations. 


Publishing  Articles  Under   False  Pretenses. 

A READER  sends  us  a  part  of  a  page  torn  from  a 
copy  of  one  of  our  contemporaries,  and  calls 
our  attention  to  the  legend  attached  to  an  article 
of  the  "free  reader"  cla.ss.  which  has  a]>peared  in  many 
papers,  declaring  that  the  said  article  was  "  written  ex- 

preAsly  for  ."    The  pajier  in  question  has 

for  years  i)ul)lished  articles  of  this  kind,  and  reprinte<l 
bulletins  and  spacial  articles  obtained  from  various 
sources,  as  written  expreasly  for  it.  Other  papers  have 
done  the  same  thing,  but  the  more  prevalent  method  is 
to  omit  the  "  written  expressly  for,"  and  publish  an 
article  without  proper  credit.  This  is  <lone  oftenest  with 
United  States  Government  and  State  Experiment  Station 
bulletins.  The  name  of  the  author  is  given,  and  all  the 
oflicial  titles  that  might  add  to  the  impression  that  the 
article  is  one  of  weight  and  authority,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  special  contribution  to  the  paper  using  it  is 
carefully  concealed,  and  this  is  done,  too,  by  papers  and 
persons  we  expect  would  be  above  that  form  of  mis- 
representation. 

As  far  as  government  [lublications  are  concerned,  the 
matter  is  probably  regarded  by  the  departments  and 
institutions  whose  papers  are  used  in  this  way  a.s  too 
trivial  to  require  notice.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  a  matter  of  any  material  consequence  either  to 
benefit  the  publication  that  uses  matter  without  proper 
credit,  or  to  injure  those  whose  matter  is  so  used.  But 
the  thing  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  it  always  seems  to 
us  that  unless  the  author  of  an  article  or  bulletin  is  will- 
ing to  be  a  complacent  accessory  after  the  fact  to  this 
form  of  misrepresentation,  he  ought  to  vigorously  pro- 
test against  his  name  and  work  being  used  in. this  way. 

That  is  the  position  the  editor  of  this  pa]>er  has  always 
taken  in  regard  to  what  he  regards  as  a  misuse  of  matter 
from  his  pen.  There  have  been  instances  where  reprints 
from  FAR>t-Pori.TRY  have  been  published  as  if  they  were 
special  contributions  from  .John  H.  Robinson  to  the 
paper  using  the  matter,  and  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  of 
the  poultry  fraternity  a  few  years  ago  presented  a  paper 
read  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion to  his  readers,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  a  special  contribution  to  his  paper  by  John  H. 
Robinson. 

Against  such  practices,  when  they  affected  us,  we  have 
always  protested,  with  the  result  that  they  have  never 
been  repeated  in  the  same  paper,  though,  unless  our 
memory  is  at  fault,  none  of  the  oflendei-s  ever  had  the 
grace  to  set  himself  and  us  right  before  his  readers. 

When  You  Go  to  the  Fair. 

WHEN  you  go  to  the  fair  this  year  don't  spend 
all  the  time  in  the  poultry  section.  Give 
yourself  a  little  demonstration  course  in  com- 
parative study  of  poultry  fakirs  and  others.  Strictly 
speaking,  most  of  the  specimens  of  jioultry  that  have 
any  chance  to  win  in  good  comjietition  are  more  or  less 
"faked,"  but  don't  on  that  account  conclude  that  poul- 
try fanciers  are  the  greatest  of  sinners  in  this  line.  Go 
out.  and  look  at  the  other  classes  of  live  stock.  Look 
them  over  carefully  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  the 
worst  of  the  faking  of  poultry  fanciere  is  not  more  re- 
spectable than  the  common  i>ractices  of  exhibitors  of 
cattle  and  horees,  and  thank  goodness,  (or  whatever  else 
you  please),  that  at  any  rate,  faking  in  poultry  does  not 
make  a  specimen  look  worse  than  nature  meant  it  to. 

A  Serviceable  Note. 

OUR  English  contemporary.  Poultry,  has  a  depart- 
ment, "Things  in  General,"  contributed  by 
"The  Outsider,"  to  which  it  prefaces  this  note: 
"  [The  eilitor  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  cannot 
hold  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  this  con- 
tributor, who,  although  a  very  estimable  person  and  a 
keen  poultry  enthusiast,  must  not  always  be  taken 
seriously.]  " 

By  the  most  diligent  study  of  this  and  other  articles 
in  Poultry,  we  are  unal)le  to  discover  any  valid  reason 
why  this  note  sliould  be  attached  to  the  writings  of 
"  The  Outsider  "  and  not  to  others.  On  reflection,  it 
seems  to  us  that  its  use  ought  to  be  almost  universal. 
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Observations  on  a  Poultryman's 
Day's  Work. 


ONE  of  tlie  exchanges  this  month 
ha.s  an  interesting  description  of 
wliat  ])nrports  to  be  tlie  routine 
day's  work  of  a  one  man  poultry 
plant,  in  July  —  presumably  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  It  was  especially  inter- 
esting to  me,  because,  from  my  point 
of  view,  the  poultryman  made  a  bad 
start,  and  some  of  his  practices,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  them,  do  not  seem  to 
me  very  practical. 

The  writer  says :  "  It  is  the  plan  of 
this  man  I  have  in  mind  to  start  the  day 
with  breakfast  for  himself.  I  think  he  is 
right.  If  it  were  not  for  the  question  of 
temjierature  in  the  incttbators  I  would 
never  visit  the  chicken  part  of  the  farm 
until  I  have  my  breakfast.  With  modern 
methods  applied  to  good  work  with  poul- 
try, this  man  is  entitled  to  his  morning 
meal.  Coming  from  the  house,  satisfied 
with  the  breakfast  just  eaten,  our  friend 
begins  his  day's  work.  In  July  this  is 
not  far  from  half  past  six  o'clock.  There 
is  the  horse  in  the  barn  to  feed,  the  one 
family  Ayrshire  cow  to  milk,  then  the 
special  care  of  the  poultry.  If  the  day 
is  early  in  July,  there  is  one  or  two 
machines  to  visit,  turn  the  eggs,  and  fill 
the  lamps.  Later  in  the  mouth  the  incu- 
bators will  be  empty,  and  that  chore  to 
omit.  Five  minutes  will  do  the  July 
work  in  the  incubator  cellar.  Returning 
to  the  »rain  room  in  the  barn,  a  measure 
of  grain  for  the  chickens  is  taken  from 
the  bin.  Then  comes  the  opening  of  the 
small  coops  in  which  the  chicks  have 
spent  the  night.  A  handful  of  grain  is 
scattered  before  each  coop,  the  coop 
opened  and  the  chicks  come  out  to  eat 
and  drink.  *  *  *  The  coops  are  at 
last  all  opened,  and  the  chicks  free  to  go 
where  they  wish.  Then  another  visit  is 
made  to  the  grain  room  and  the  mash 
mixed.  Another  round  of  the  chickens 
will  be  taken  to  fill  the  dry  feed  hoppers 
for  the  day.  Most  of  us  today  believe  in 
dry  feeding  the  chicks.  When  the  hop- 
pers are  tilled  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  as 
to  the  chicks  suti'ering  for  lack  of  food. 
Even  though  the  scratch  feed  is  neglected 
for  once,  the  birds  will  get  along  nicely 
with  the  mash  before  them.  The  third 
round  is  made  to  fill  the  fountains  with 
water.  The  dry  mash  requires  access  to 
water,  cool  and  fresh.  The  chickens  mix 
their  mash,  mixing  the  dry  food  with  the 
water  as  they  eat." 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  points 
brought  up  here,  let  me  quote  what  is 
said  of  the  close  of  the  day's  work: 
"  Darkness  comes  on  as  the  last  chick 
goes  in  the  door,  the  last  hen  has  taken 
to  roost  or  nest,  and  the  rising  moon 
lights  your  path  as  you  close  up  coops  for 
the  night,  close  outdoor  hoppers,  and 
finish  for  the  ilay.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  the  last  poultry  chore  is  done, 
the  barn  work  finished,  the  kindling  for 
the  morning  lire  taken  to  the  kitchen, 
and  *  *  *  ;"  but  I  close  the  quota- 
tion right  there  because  it  is  the  morning 
fire  and  its  relation  to  -the  beginning  of 
the  next  day's  work  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss first. 

Does  this  typical  poultryman  get  np 
and  build  the  fire?  If  so,  how  does  he 
occupy  the  time  until  breakfast  is  ready? 
What  does  he  do  while  the  chickens  that 
have  Vjeen  trying  to  get  out  since  about 
3.30  A.  M.  remain  shut  in  the  coops? 
Why  not  let  them  out  and  do  the  barn 
work  while  breakfast  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration? Or,  does  he  have  to  get  the 
breakfast  himself?   If  a  man  waits  to 


begin  the  day's  work  on  a  "farm"  of 
any  size  until  after  he  has  had  his  own 
breakfast,  finished  "  about  half  past 
six  o'clock,"  or,  as  likely  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  then  looks  after  a  horse  and 
cow  and  one  or  two  incubators  before 
letting  the  growing  chicks  out  of  their 
coops,  that  means  that  the  chicks  do  not 
get  out  until  about  four  Iwnrx  after  they 
began  to  want  to  get  out. 

A  man  engaged  in  caring  for  any  kind 
of  live  stock,  who  takes  the  position  that 
he  must  have  his  breakfast  before  he  be- 
gins to  work,  has  not  the  right  attitude 
toward  his  work.  When  I  began  as  a 
small  boy  to  take  care  of  hens,  pigs,  and 
cow,  one  of  the  first  things  instilled  into 
my  mind  was  that  I  was  not  to  sit  down 
to  eat  until  the  animals  that  I  had  charge 
of  were  fed,  unless  my  meal  hour  came 
unseasonably — as  when  we  had  breakfast 
by  lamplight  in  winter,  and  the  hens  in 
particular  would  not  eat  until  daylight. 

If  a  man  who  has  charge  of  stock  must 
have  his  sleep  in  the  morning,  let  him 
arrange  things  so  that  his  live  stock  is 
not  waiting  on  him.  If  I  wanted  to 
sleep  until  six  o'clock  summer  mornings 
—  and  lose  the  best  part  of  the  day  to 
work  and  enjoy  work  —  I  would  not  con- 
fine'chickens  to  small  coops  at  night,  but 
would  have  with  each  coop  a  small  wire 
covered  run,  in  which  food  and  water 
could  be  placed,  and  the  chicks  could  eat 
and  drink  until  I  was  ready  to  let  them 
run.  Then  when  the  chicks  are  to  be 
given  full  liberty,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  draw  the  coop  back  a  few  inches,  leav- 
ing a  space  between  it  and  the  run 
through  which  the  chicks  can  pass.  This 
way  of  managing  has  the  further  advant- 
age that  the  chicks  can  be  shut  in  earlier 
in  the  evening.  As  a  rule,  chicks  will  go 
into  the  coops  long  before  dark,  but  you 
cannot  close  the  front  of  the  coop  to  shut 
them  in  because  at  your  approach  from 
the  front,  or  when  you  touch  the  coop, 
approaching  from  behind,  some  of  them 
run  out  and  scatter.  But  if  you  have  a 
run  in  front  of  the  coop,  those  that  run 
out  when  you  approach  from  the  rear  go 
into  this  run.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
push  the  coop  forward  a  few  inches  and 
whether  in  the  run  or  in  the  coop  the 
chicks  are  all  safe. 

This  man  makes  three  trips  in  succes- 
sion to  let  out  and  feed  and  water  his 
chicks — in  the  morning.  He  also  makes 
another  trip  to  supply  water  before  noon. 
In  the  morning  also  he  gives  what  cut 
grass  they  can  eat  through  the  day.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  makes  "  a  round  of 
the  chicken  coops  to  give  full  feed  of 
grain  and  mash,  a  final  watering  of  all 
the  stock,  etc."  Whether  this  is  done  at 
one  trip,  or  at  three,  is  not  stated,  but  it 
is  natural  to  presume  that  a  man  who 
made  three  trips  to  give  grain,  mash,  and 
water  in  the  morning  would  do  the  same 
in  the  evening.  The  hens  are  fed  in  the 
morning,  are  visited  to  gather  eggs  and 
sup|ily  food  if  needed  riglit  after  dinner, 
and  take  from  one  to  three  trips  (appar- 
ently)  in  the  evening.  When  you  (lo  all 
this  where  does  the  economy  in  dry  mash 
and  hopper  feeding  come  in? 

AVhether  it  is  advisable  to  carry  food 
and  water  at  one  trip  depends  upon  the 
quantity  to  be  carried  and  the  distance 
traveled.  In  the  article  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  stock  kept  or  the  size  of 
the  farm  except  the  vague  statement  that 
it  contains  "a  ./)'»•  acres. "  The  real  ques- 


tion we  all  want  to  get  information  about 
in  cases  of  this  kind  is  whether  the  man 
does  his  work  ediciciitly  or  not.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  a  family  of  three,  him- 
self, wife,  and  daughter,  and  that  he 
saves  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Doe.s 
that  two  hundred  dollars  represent  his 
own  earnings,  or  contributions  of  the 
wife  and  daughter?  I've  visited  a  niim- 
ber  of  poultry  plants  where  the  fuinili/ 
made  a  living,  and  perhaps  a  little  more, 
while  if  it  had  been  all  up  to  the  man 
who  was  assumed  to  be  "It,"  there  would 
not  have  been  much  of  a  living.  The 
diflerence  between  success  and  failure  in 
poultry  keeping  is  often  a  ((uestion  of  dif- 
ference in  efficiency  of  labor.  In  a  great 
many  cases  people  who  liave  been  suc- 
cessful with  a  small  tiock,  have  fallen 
down  badly  with  a  large  stock  because 
the  methods  which  they  had  developed 
were  not  such  that  they  could  do  a  day's 
work  in  a  day,  and  when  they  had  to  do 
that  they  were  not  able  to  change  their 
methods. 

Stories  like  this  one  of  how  one  man 
did  his  day's  work,  usually  read  very 
nicely  until  you  come  to  apply  measures 
of  efficiency  to  them.  Then  a  lot  of 
things  that  sound  well  look  difi'erent. 
For  instance,  in  this  story  there  is  just  a 
casual  mention  of  "a  half  hour  in  the 
raspberry  row,  getting  berries  for  supper 
and  to  sell."  Did  you  ever  pick  rasp- 
berries. Reader,  and  have  you  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  that  can  be  picked  in  a 
half  hour? 


(H  IC-MOLT 

Fl-ATHEB  FAST  .. 


Poultry  Show  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair. 


The  premium  lists  of  the  great  Illinois 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  111., 
October  3  to  1 1  inclusive,  are  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  we  want  every  poul- 
try fancier  to  have  one.  Premiums  that 
amount  to  over  $100,(100  are  being  oflered 
and  in  addition  to  the  poultry  attractions 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  with  its  immense 
buildings,  beautiful  grounds,  and  splen- 
did exhibitions,  makes  the  date  one  of 
universal  intei-est. 

O.  L.  McCord  will  again  have  charge  of 
the  department.  The  foremost  judges  of 
the  country  will  be  engaged  to  place  the 
awards.  The  poultry  building  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  and  the  1!)J2 
poultry  exhibit  was  considered  by  fan- 
ciers and  poultry  judges  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  shows  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  This  year  every  effort  is  being 
put  forth,  by  the  increase  in  i)remiums 
and  additional  new  attra(;tion.'J  to  make 
the  coming  show  still  larger  and  better. 
The  building  is  equipjied  with  tlie  iOmpire 
coops  and  the  show  will  be  classified  along 
the  same  lines  of  all  the  foremost  winter 
shows,  while  every  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment will  be  a  poultry  fancier  who  has 
had  experience  in  the  conducting  of  poul- 
try shows.  Special  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  water  fowls  in  a  dej)artment  of 
their  own. 

Adjoining  the  jioiiltry  liuilding  a  large 
tent  will  be  erected  which  will  be  hea<l- 
(juarters  for  the  Illinois  Branch  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Poultry  Association,  and  the 
meeting  place  of  all  specialty  clubs.  All 
poultry  as.sociations,  specialty  clubs,  and 
those  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
poultry  culture  are  cordially  invited  to 
make  this  their  headijuarters. 

For  information  regarding  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Illinois  State  Fair  address 
0.  L.  McCoRD,  Danville,  111. 


WE 

MANUFACTURE 

UuH-.M<,U 
l.i.M.  Dimt 
IJro  Hiiruy 
Ni  nt  Krkh 

lli'U<l  Lloo  Ointment 
J^iKlnrcctantH 
Nutrlno  Chick  Sultn 
Itoun  KomcMly 
CholtTii  Uumc'dy 
Chirk  riinche'M 
Chlc-k  (yooim 
Chk-k  TrouKhH 
Grit  ami  Shell  Uoxuh 
Fodd  'I'roiiKhH 
WattT  FountH 
Lctf  Bands 
Hpray  PiirnpH 
\  Vouliry  HouKe» 

Ktc.      Kic.  Kic. 

and  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 

f\met'ica*s  Largest  Line  of 
Incubaiots  and  Brooders 

19  .Styles  and  Sizes,  $2.25  to  S43 
Spi.d  for  our  BIG  FKEE  CATALOGUE  con- 
taininK  ilhiHtiationH  of  Bent  Broodent  moilo— tlie 
kind  that  rais^e  ptronK  chiekfl.  It  also  containH.^ 
Chapters  on  Poultry  Raisinn  written  !>y  Itohert 
Usspx,  and  .SO  Photon  oC  the  latCHt  Kxperlment 
Station  Poultry  IIohsch,   AddreHH  nearent  onic!e. 

ROBERT  ESSEX  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
3  5  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  or 
67  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


CORN 


HAllVESTEK  wlUi  Binder  At- 
tachment cuts  and  thrown  In  iillcs 
on  harvester  orwinrow.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  etiual  with 
a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every  slate. 
Price  KU.IK).  W.  H.  BU.VrON,  of  .Johnstown,  Ohio, 
writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for 
It;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over$25.0ii  In  labor  last 
year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  5<X)  shocks;  will  make 
4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  aiul  cataioR 
free,  sliowluK  pictures  of  harvester.  Address, 
New  Process  Mfs.  Co.,        S.iliiia,  KaiiKnH. 


20EiSJ  POULTRY 


FREE 


tai  119. 

Prairie 


TelU  how  to  bucccctl  wiih  O  Q  Q  Lf 
poultry  on  theordiDRry  farni.  ^  ^  ^  ■* 
How  to  tnake  &  first-clftis 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
Ik)X.  What  broodi  lay  best. 
Plani  for  poultry  homes,  how 
to  fcod,  breed,  etc.  Doscrihm 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

ill  bo  PurpriBcl  at  the  valuabto  information  it  ccd- 
Il>  frtf^.     Writfi  a  postnl  f..r  n  copy  t^.flny,  (-1' 

State  Incubator  Co..  47QMain  St..  Homer  City.  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  i^l.Mss. 

They  are  New  Knelanil  seiiini;  ai.'cnl*',  show  a  full 
line  of  tlie  Pi  airie  State  INCUBA.TOH.S  and  HKOOD- 
KKS,  and  will  mall  c.italocue  i'lU'.E  and  fiuotc 
tiictory  prices. 


T/u- 
Hen  that 
Lays  is  the 
Hen  that  Pays. 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 

^heridans] 

^  CONDITION 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Packane.  15c.  2  lb  can  7 5c. 
Forsale  by  all  dealers 

1.  S.  JOHNSON  S  CO. 
Boston,  Mm. 


To  say.  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you —please  them— and  help  us. 


I&2 


Farm-Poultry 


European  Milk  Chickens. 


THE  temlenf-y  lias  been  evident  in 
p]iirope  for  (-enliirieB  towarda  the 
development  of  the  flesii  proper- 
ties of  onr  pf)nltry.  In  fact,  it 
would  almost  ay>[>ear  an  if  egg  pro<lnftion, 
except  for  reproductive  purposes,  liad 
been  a  secomlary  question  until  recent 
times,  due  to  the  great  increase  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  communities  within 
the  last  seventy  years.  We  may  assume 
that  eggs  have  always  been  eaten,  older 
cookery  books  proving  such  to  be  the 
case,  but  not  nearly  U)  the  same  extent  as 
now,  and  that  formerly  the  meat  quality 
of  fowls  was  the  chief  desideratum.  That 
is  gathered  from  old  ( ierva.sse  Markham, 
who  wrote  just  .'fX)  years  ago,  and  sub- 
sequent authors,  from  whose  works  it  is 
evident  that  breeding  for  egg  production 
was  not  thought  of.  Fowls  have  always 
been  relatively  of  greater  value  tlian 
eggs,  at  least  until  recent  times.  Many 
there  are  who  can  remember  seeing  eggs 
offered  retail  at  -Id.  per  dozen. 

As  a  rule,  the  breeds  which  are  found, 
on  the  Continent  of  Kuroj^e  are  highly 
specialized.  Until  the  advent  of  Asiatic 
races,  we  had  no  general  purpose  type  of 
fowl.  All  were  mainly  valued  either  for 
their  flesh  or  eggs,  the  former  more  than 
the  latter.  That  is  not  the  case  now. 
Excepting  the  Italian  races,  that  is,  the 
Leghorns,  even  the  other  types  of  laying 


supreme  virtue  in  European  eyes  of  white 
flesh  and  skin,  and  pinkish-white  legs 
and  feet.  Rut  the  day  of  this  breed  has 
largely  passed,  antl  it  is  very  little  in 
evi<lence  on  the  farms  wliere  once  it  was 
ubiquitous.  The  reasons  for  this  change 
are  that  it  has  worked  out  to  a  very  large 
extent,  due  to  continuance  of  breeding 
generation  after  generation  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  to  the  los.s  of  vigor 
resultant  therefrom. 

The  i)la<e  has  been  almost  entirely 
taken  by  the  Faverolle,  a  product  of  the 
same  district,  evolved  \>y  a  mixture  of 
Iloudan,  Dorking,  and  Light  Brahma,  as 
a  result  of  which  it  has  that  constitutional 
vigor  which  is  all  im])Orlant.  It  is  a 
massive,  short  legged  bird,  (piiet  in  dis- 
position, just  one  that  would  tend  to 
flesh  production,  yet  withal  very  hardy. 
The  beard  which  ornaments  its  jaws  is 
inherite<l  from  the  Iloudan,  and  merely 
gives  it  distinctiveness.  The  Mesh,  skin, 
legs,  and  feet  are  white.  In  Europe, 
shortness  of  leg  is  preferred  in  meat 
breeds  of  poultry,  as  it  is  thought  that 
greater  length  means  activity  of  habit, 
which  is  not  desired.  In  France,  the 
color  of  plumage  is  very  mixed  and  un- 
certain. In  fact,  that  is  thought  to  be  of 
minor  importance  so  long  as  the  general 
type  is  correct.  The  great  point  of  the 
Faverolle  is  that  it  is  a  rajiid  grower, 


CUCKOO  COLOliKI)  MAHNES  FOWL.S. 


fowls  were  more  or  less  useful  for  meat 
properties. 

When  and  where  and  how  what  are 
termed  "  milk  chickens  "  came  into  use 
we  have  never  been  able  to  discover. 
That  they  have  been  eaten  in  France  and 
Belgium  for  a  very  long  period  appears 
to  be  uui|ueslionable.  As  a  marketable 
commodity  we  can  remember  their  intro- 
duction over  here.  They  were  given  a 
measure  of  popularity  by  a  well  known 
nobleman  who  is  still  with  us.  Inquiries 
in  Fari.s  and  Brussels  alike  elicited  the 
statement  that  they  had  always  had 
them.  What  that  means  it  is  difficult  to 
surmise.  Both  countries  of  which  these 
are  the  capitals  have  been  famous  for 
their  love  of  good  poultry,  as  for  their 
high  class  cookery  and  living.  Where 
the  Englishman  preferred  big  joints  and 
lumi)s  of  meat,  the  French  ami  Belgians 
preferred  made  dishes,  in  which  the  tlesh 
used  was  only  a  small  part. 

In  France,  the  production  of  pHils 
pouxsiw,  as  they  are  called,  is  a  business, 
in  the  main,  largely  met  with  in  the 
Seine-et-Oise  department  for  the  Paris 
markets,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
occupiers,  each  of  whom  raises  a  few 
every  year,  or  hatches  more  chickens  than 
he  deaires  to  grow  to  a  larger  size,  killing 
off  a  portion  in  accordance  with  market 
demands.  Formerly  the  Iloudan  was 
chiefly  preferred  for  that  jjurpose.  In 
speaking  of  this  breed  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  tlie  fact  that  the  French  Iloudan 
difi'ers  from  the  English,  in  that  it  is 
slighter  in  body,  has  a  smaller  crest,  and 
ia  more  rapid  in  growth,  not  having  been 
bred  on  exhibition  lines.    It  has  the 


making  for  flesh  all  the  time.  It  meets 
the  need  for  ;jt'<i7.s  poussim  and  large  birds 
alike,  but  when  fully  grown  does  not  bear 
comparison  with  some  of  the  other  French 
races.  Here,  again,  there  is  no  specializa- 
tion save  in  the  hatching  at  an  earlier 
period  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 
If  the  demand  arises,  and  the  peasants 
have  enough,  they  each  dispose  of  a  few 
when  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  weighing  8 
to  12  ounces  each.  Should  the  price  not 
be  tempting  they  are  kept  until  a  later 
stage. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  customary 
plan  is  to  feed  all  the  chickens  up  to  a 
given  stage  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
and  for  about  a  fortnight  prior  to  killing, 
those  selected  are  separated  and  fed  off. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  French 
pay  special  attention  to  the  feeding  of 
chickens,  only  giving  whatever  will  con- 
duce to  fineness  of  flesh.  What  is  called 
pale,  that  is,  meal  made  into  a  crumbly 
paste,  is  preferred,  and  this  is  what  we 
should  regard  as  somewhat  rich.  Care 
in  feeding  seems  to  prevent  any  ill  effects. 
For  thelinal  feeding,  oatmeal,  buckwheat 
meal,  sometimes  a  little  barley  meal  and 
cooked  rice  are  given,  mixed  with 
lait  (skim  milk)  which  is  generally  soured. 
For  every  hundred  birds  it  is  customary 
to  add  about  half  a  pound  of  pure  fat, 
nujtton  for  preference,  (ler  diem.  A  little 
grain,  wheat,  or  buckwheat,  is  scattered 
among  cut  chaff,  so  as  to  induce  exercise 
and  help  digestion.  An  abundance  of 
grit  and  green  stuff'  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. This  feeding,  combined  with  limita- 
tion of  activity,  brings  the  body  into 
plnmp  condition.    The  point  ia  to  catch 


the  birds  wlien  at  their  best,  and  Ijefore 
the  chicken  feathers  are  cast. 

In  Belgium,  formerly  nearly  all  the 
ponlt't.^  ih-  lull,  as  they  are  called  there, 
were  Campinesor  Bm-kels,  anil  thus  most 
nearly  ai)proximated  to  the  production  of 
squab  broilers  in  America,  in  that  they 
are  not  bred  for  the  purpose,  but  are  the 
cockerels  chosen  from  the  general  flock. 
In  the  bree<ls  named  tlie  sex  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  time  the  birds  are  tive 
weeks  old.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  precotrious 
cockerels  at  this  stage,  more  especially  as 
there  is  a  profitable  market  for  them.  A 
couple  of  weeks'  feeding  similar  to  that 
already  referred  to  as  adopte<l  in  France, 
brings  them  into  j)ltnnp  condition,  though 
in  many  instances  even  that  seems  to  be 
scarcely  necessary,  for  they  are  naturally 
fleshy  at  that  time.  These  milk  chickens 
usually  weigh  about  7  or  8  ounces,  as  the 
race  is  a  small  one  in  size.  We  can  per- 
sonally votich  for  the  delicacy  and  tine 
flavor  of  the  birds,  which  carry  a  fair 
amount  of  flesh  considering  the  size. 

Witliin  recent  years,  however,  larger 
pjouUlx  (Ic  lull  have  been  appearing  on  the 
Belgian  markets,  more  like  the  French  in 
respect  to  size.  They  are  of  the  Malinea 
breed,  and  the  tendency  is  for  these  to 
displace  the  Campines,  which  appear 
small  in  contrast.    They  are  very  good. 

A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  these  birds  in  a  wholesale 
fashion.  An  establishment  waa  set  up  a 
few  miles  out  of  Brussels,  with  the  object 
of  hatching  and  rearing  large  numbers. 
The  chicks  were  reared  on  shelf  brooders, 
but  the  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  recent  visits  to  Germany, 
where  we  first  saw  the  system  in  opera- 
tion more  than  twenty  years  ago,  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  belief  in  it, 
although  practice  has  never  yet  aflbrded 
complete  justification.  The  trouble  is  in 
keeping  the  birds  alive,  as  the  unnatural 
and  highly  artificial  conditions  induce 
lieavy  mortality.  In  that  case,  all  the 
chicks  raised  were  intended  for  early 
slaughter.  The  breed  used  waa  that, 
found  locally,  the  Bra-kel. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  nearly 
every  section  of  France  and  Belgium 
these  stnall  binls  are  obtainable,  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  breed  of  each  dis- 
trict, tiiough  the  prices  are  highest  and 
the  demand  greatest  in  the  metropolis  of 
each  country.  One  prominent  feature  of 
both  lands  is  that  almost  every  area  has 
its  own  breed  of  fowl,  and  that  very  few 
other  races  are  met  with  except  in  the 
yards  of  amateurs. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  successful  specialized  rearing  of 
milk  chickens  is  in  Northwestern  Ger- 
many, where  large  quantities  are  annually 
produced.  So  much  is  that  true  that 
what  are  called  Hamburg  chickens  have 
largely  displaced  the  French  on  our  Lon- 
don markets,  and  have  brought  down  the 
price.  At  one  time  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  (id.  each 
were  the  regular  wholesale  values,  but 
now  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Idd.  is  about 
tlie  range.  Production  is  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  near  to  Lubeck,  and 
the  producers  are  usually  small  holders, 
the  maximum  of  any  individual  being 
about  800  birds  per  annum.  The  season 
extends  from  October  to  June,  and  the 
use  of  incubators  and  brooders  has  made 
possible  this  development,  at  least  for 
earlier  broods,  all  of  which  are  killed.  In 
the  spring  a  portion  of  the  pullets  are 
retained  for  breeding  purposes.  When 
ready,  the  birds  are  sold  to  dealers,  who 
undertake  to  do  the  work  of  killing  and 
sale.  One  establishment  at  Wiuseu,  in 
Hanover,  (hiring  tlie  busy  season  fre- 
quently handlea  2,000  in  a  day. 

At  one  time  what  is  known  as  the 
Ramelsloher  was  almost  universal.  This 
is  a  medium  sized  fowl,  having  much  of 
the  Leghorn  character,  perhaps  a  little 
larger  in  body.  There  are  three  varieties 
— the  white,  the  black,  and  the  speckled. 
The  comb  is  single  and  medium  in  size, 
the  neck  long,  the  tail  fall,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  slate,  while  it  has  a  small  white 
earlobe.  As  a  layer  it  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  that  quality  is  the  main  reason 
for  its  popularity.  It  is  a  quick  grower, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  flesh  is  as  fine  as 
that  seen  on  the  Campine,  than  which  it 
is  slightly  larger.  With  a  view  to  the 
production  of  milk  chickens  approaching 
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York  Fair 
\\  \  Swept  Clean 

BY  THE  BIRDS  OF 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO, 

SI  CCKSSOK  TO 

OWEN  FARMS. 

ftn  OUT  OF  A  ftlj  FIRST 
ZU  POSSIBLE  LL  PRIZES 

All  Cliuiii|>ioiislii|i>i.  Caais  uikI  Cnllei  tiou 
Spei-ialrt  ortei'ed  were  au'ariled  luy 

Buff,  Black  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes. 

My  birds  wilt  just  as  surpts'  win  for  yon  as  Uiey 
hare  for  lue.  I  can  strengUien  Uiat  weak  spot  for 
yoa,  or  sett  you  a  complete  wliiuliig  string.  Can  also 
give  you  highest  class  breedei-s  for  uUllty  or  fancy. 

Try  the  DELANO  way  and 
receive  DELANO  treatment 
and  you  will  become  a  per- 
manent DELANO  customer. 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO 

No.  12Z  William  Street, 
VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

M.\1:R1CK  F.  TJEI.ANO.  I'roiirietor. 
FUANK  H.  OAVKY.  Snperiiiteiident. 


-Weeks-Old  Chicks 

Buy  Tfaem  and  Avoid  the 
Risk  of  Poor  Hatches 


We 
can  sell  you 
'  8-weeks-oldchicKs 
and  i(u^'~Jiitee  to  de- 
Ilverthem  safely  to  any 
part  of  the  country  These 
^ chicks  are  all  healthy  and 
well  past  the  unsafe  stage. 

For  the  beginner  Ihey  are  es- 
pecially guud.    Avoid  the  great 
loss  from  lack  of  experience  by 
getting  these  8-weeks-old  chicks 
frum  us.    You  can  select  any  num- 
ber of  pullets  or  cockerels  desired. 
If  you  hatch  your  own  eggs,  you 
have  to  take  whatever  comes  along. 

'  On  September  1st  we  will  have  10,000 
'  8-weeks  old  chicks,  all  in  proper  con- 
dition for  laying  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer.   Our  special  summer  prices  will 
be  continued  during  September.  Get 
your  order  booked  this  month. 

Our  Exhibition  Stock  Is  still  winning 
as  majiy  prizes  as  ever.    This  stock 
is  second  to  none  (or  exhibition  pur 
pose--;.    If  Interested,  write  us. 

'  Out  Dfty-Old  Chicks  are  selling 
faster  than  ever.    We  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  We  always  have 
them  on  hand  and  will  deliver 
to  anyone  at  any  time. 

PITTSFIELD  PODLTRY 
FARM  COMPANY 
210  Main  St. 
PIttslleld 
Maine 


COOP  FOR  12  HENS,  $  I  O.OO. 


b  It.  X  »  II.  Ponable  House,  S15.00. 

Portable  and  Colony  Houses.  Wire  Runs,  Grain 
Chests,  Trap  Nests,  Yard  Gates,  etc.  Write  for 
free  circular  sliowlng  twenty  different  cuts. 

K.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Randolph.  Mass. 


To  say,  wben  writing;  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM -POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  beip  ua. 
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HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 

Avenarius  Carbolineum  has  a  hundred  uses 
about  the  farm  as  a  wood  preservative,  insect- 
icide, disinfectant,  wash,  spray  and  paint.  It 
will  lengthen  ths  life  of 
the  silo,  the  barn,  posts 
and  other  woodwork. 
Keeps  lice,  mites  and 
vermin  from  poultry  and 
stock.  The  ideal  pre- 
servative for  shingles, 
floors,  silos,  troughs,  etc. 
Waterproofs  tarpaulins, 
ropes,  covers,  tool  hand- 
les, hose,  wheels,  etc. 
Avenarius  Carbolineum 
is  non-poisonous,  non- 
inflammable,  and  is  eas- 
ily and  quickly  applied 
as  paint,  spray  or  dip. 
Write  for  Bulletin  33,  de- 
scribing its  many  uses. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it 
—order  direct  from  us.  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,   188  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y- 
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and 


Send  for  Booklet 

Prennium  List. 
Find   out   the  plans  for 
1913  in  your  class. 
Write  Now. 

Empire  Poultry  Association, 

L.  D.  HOWELL,  Secretary, 

MINEOLA,  N.  Y. 


No  Mor  e 


The  lice  problem  won't 
worry  you  if  you  will  do  aa  the  lending 
successful  poultrymen  have  done  for 
30  yeara.   Stop  experimenting— get 

The  Old  Reliable 

LAMBERT'S  ?o\VeS 

and  your  lice  troubles  will  be  no  more.  Safe, 
eure,  quick,  easy  to  apply.  Will  not  injure  hens, 
eggs,  chicks,  or  soil  plumage.  Sold  in  10c,  25o, 
50c  and  Sl.OO  sizes.  Send  2c  for  latest  copy  or 
Lambert's  "POOKE'l'  HOOK  OF  POINTERS". 

O.K.Stock  Food  Co.,  606Traders  Bidg.,  Chioago 


FEED 

More  Phosphorus  and  Less  Protein! 

"Hen-o-la"  Dry  Mash 

Fed  In  conjanction  with 

"Hen-e-ta"  and  "Succulenta" 

Requires  Absolutely  Nothing  Else 

Because  the  three  make  a  cotnplele  balanced 
ration,  rich  in  phosphorus. 

The  Lack  of  Stamina  and  Vitality 

In  the  birds  is  the  cause  of  95S  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business.  Therefore  see 
to  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  successful  5%  this 
year  by  putting  your  birds  on  this  economic- 
al scientific  horse  sense  system  that  produces 
Stamina  and  Vitality:  convince  yourself  by 
givingr  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Let  us  send  you  report  from  a  leading  ex- 
periment station  that  has  fed  31,500  lbs. 
'Hen-e-ta"  during  the  past  four  years  and 
is  still  feeding  same. 

The  above  system  makes  poultry-keeping 
wonderfully  simple  and  cheap. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  please 
write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
"Hen-e-ta,"  "Hen-o-la"  Dry  Mash  and 
"Succulenta"  tablets— green  food  substitute. 

Valuable  Booklets  Free 
If  yoa  will  give  us  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.   Dept.  E  ,  Flemington,  W.  Va. 
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the  French  in  si/e,  theCiennan  (^h:iiiihers 
of  AKi'ifiilt.me  have  intro<iiu'('il  oilier 
hreedw,  iioiahly  ( )r|)in<;t()iiH,  W'yaiidotleH, 
I )c)rkiIl•^s,  aii<l  TaveroUes,  of  wliicli  the 
two  lirst  named  liavc  heen  nio.st  Hiicce.Ms- 
fiih  It  is  claiined  that  hy  the  use  of  the.ne 
races  the  cliicks  can  l)e  hronjiht  to  the 
si/.e  recinired  foui-  or  live  days  earher  than 
with  the  Hainel.sloher,  all  of  which  means 
a  savinij  in  cost.  The  weitihts,  as  a  rule, 
raufie  from  S  to  10  ounces  wiien  dead,  aiul 
the  prices  paid  to  prothicers  vary  from 
ild.  to  lid.  each.  It  is  stated  tliat  this 
leaves  a  fair  margin  of  prolit  to  them,  in 
which  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  standard  of  life  of  these  people 
is  not  hij^h,  even  thoufjli  the  greater  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  in  (>eriiiany  is 
realizeci. 

Where  hens  are  used  for  hatching  then 
it  is  customary  to  convey  the  chicks  in  a 
hasket,  after  they  are  dried  oil',  to  tiie 
house  kitchen,  and  keep  them  near  the 
lire  or  oven.  With  the  increased  use  of 
brooders  this  plan  is  unnecessary,  a.s  it  is 
undesirable  in  every  way.  The  lirst  food 
consists  of  groats  (shelled  oata)  and  milk, 
which  ia  found  to  be  the  most  valuable  of 


all  in  order  to  give  the  birds  a  good  start. 
After  two  or  tliree  days,  whether  in  brood- 
ers or  restricted  cages  wher(>  they  live  to 
the  end,  as  they  are  not  given  liberty  at 
any  time,  the  food  sii])piied  is  usually 
barley  meal  prepared  with  soured  skim 
milk,  and  a.s  an  alternative,  groats  and 
buckwheat,  the  two  latter  fed  in  litter. 
In  the  Winsen  districrt,  many  of  the  rais- 
ers use  fresh  cooked  river  (ish  minceil  and 
mixed  with  the  meal,  as  this  is  ihongbt 
to  promote  rapid  growth,  and  iloes  not 
adversely  llavor  the  llesh.  The  period  of 
growth  is  live  to  seven  weeks. 

So  far  as  the  I'nited  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned, the  |)roduclion  of  milk  ('hickens 
is  very  small,  although  many  of  the  best 
poulterers  i)refer  Knglish  when  they  can 
get  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices.  Llnless  the  business  is  comhicted 
ui>on  a  large  scale,  which  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  jn-olitable,  there  would  have  to 
b(^  unity  of  action  over  a  sudicieiit  area, 
and  that  stagt^  lias  never  been  icached. 
Ifence  we  depend  for  supi)lies  mainly 
upon  France  aiul  Germany. — Jouun.vi.  ok 
The  N.vtioxal  Poultry  Okganizatio-v  ^o- 

CIETY. 


Registering:  Transfers  of  Stock  and 
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»IIE  mention  in  our  July  editorial 
of  breeders  who  are  supposed  to 
have  "strains"  of  their  own,  who 
e.xhibit  and  advertise  them  as 
such,  recalls  the  editor's  lirst  experience 
■with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  some  form  of  giving 
publicity  to  transfers  of  stock,  and  making 
them  matlers  of  record,  would  be  mutu- 
ally advantageous  to  buyers  and  to  real 
breeders. 

When  I  was  getting  ready  to  stock  my 
poultry  plant  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  in  1S90,  I 
visited  the  Colorado  State  Fair  and  saw 
there  a  very  attractive  pen  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  —  a  cockerel  and  four 
pullets  —  exhibited  by  a  plant  at  Denver. 
I  made  a  note  of  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor,  and  later  corresponded 
with  him  and  bought  a  pen.  When  I 
received  it  I  thought  that  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  birds  were  of  an  entirely  different 
line  of  breeding  from  those  I  had  seen  at 
the  fair,  but  as  the  party  from  whom  I 
bought  had  said  that  he  had  no  more  to 
spare  as  good  as  those,  I  concluded  that, 
although  these  were  apparently  very  in- 
ferior, I'd  accept  them.  Every  time  I 
looked  at  them  they  looked  worse  to  me, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  I  sold 
them  cheap,  and  the  next  fall  bought  two 
pens  from  a  well  known  breeder  in  New 
England.  These  suited  me  pretty  well 
and  might  have  suited  me  better  if  I  had 
known  a  little  more  about  breeding  Barred 
Rocks.  They  were  supposed  to  be  mated 
for  breeding.  One  cockerel  died  and  I 
sent  twice  what  I  had  paid  for  him  to  the 
breeder  and  told  him  to  send  me  the  best 
value  he  had  for  that  money,  regardless 
of  age.  He  sent  me  a  two  year  old  male 
that  gave  good  chickens,  but  not  many  of 
them.  I  experimented  with  the  stock 
received  from  this  breeder  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  made  some  progress,  but  it  had 
one  little  fault  that  was  always  cropping 
out,  that  I  did  not  like,  and  so  I  con- 
cluded to  begin  all  over  again. 

Then  I  wrote  for  the  catalogues  of  a 
number  of  breeders,  and  from  a  testi- 
monial in  one  of  them  found  out  where 
the  birds  I  had  admired  at  the  State  Fair 
a  few  years  before  came  from.  I  bought 
eggs  from  this  breeder,  and  after  the 
liirds  were  matured,  bought  females  from 
bim,  giving  him  descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  females  I  wanted  to  mate  with  two  of 
the  males  from  his  eggs,  that  I  thought 
would  do  Ijetter  with  such  females  as  I 
described  than  with  any  of  those  I  had. 
From  the  several  matings  of  this  stock  I 
began  to  get  satisfactory  results,  and  felt 
that  I  was  on  the  way  to  do  a  little  credit- 
able work  with  this  variety,  when  1  de- 
cided to  come  East,  and  also  to  reduce 
the  number  of  varieties  I  had,  and  sold 
out  the  Barred  Rocks. 

I  have  never  quite  got  over  the  feeling 
of  soreness  toward  the  man  who  did  not 
tell  me  honestly  where  the  birds  which 
got  him  my  order  came  from.  He  did 
really  help  by  not  telling  me,  while 


not 

my 
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start  and  not  have  lost  several  years  as  1 
did.  The  borrowing  and  lending  of  birds 
for  show  purposes  is  considered  a  very 
reprehensible  thing.  Personally,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  consider  it  as  heinous 
as  most  people  do,  because  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  little  diflerence,  as  far  aa 
the  interests  of  customers  are  concerned, 
between  exhibiting  a  borrowed  bird  and 
exhibiting  a  purchased  bird,  if  the  bor 
rowed  or  purchased  bird  gives  the  ex- 
hibitor a  reputation  that  he  could 
make  on  birds  of  his  own  breeding. 

When  there  is,  as  in  the  ca.se  in 
experience,  no  comparison  between 
birds  purchased  and  exhibited,  and 
stock  bred  and  sold,  1  think  that 
wrong  of  selling  goods  not  according  to 
sample  is  far  worse  than  the  wrong  of 
exhibiting  occasionally  a  bird  that  one 
does  not  own.  In  tfie  latter  case  the 
show  rules  can  at  least  make  an  ellort  to 
repress  the  evil.  The  other  is  even  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Show  rules  cannot 
touch  it,  neither  does  it  seem  possible  to 
do  so  unless  a  considerable  number  of 
leading  breeders  would  in  some  form  of 
association  agree  to  keep  records  of  trans- 
fers of  stock  and  eggs  and  make  them 
accessible  to  the  public.  Such  records  for 
all  transactions  would  be  too  cumber- 
some, but  they  might  cover  transactions 
between  those  who  advertise  high  quality 
.stock.  Provision  might  be  made,  too, 
for  reports  of  sales  to  parties  a  breeder 
has  rea.son  to  suspect  are  buying  lor 
another  who  does  not  want  to  appear  in 
the  transaction. 

Many  objections  can  be  brought  against 
this  suggestion,  and  I  ain  not  prepared  to 
advocate  it  except  as  a  suggestion  that  in 
some  way  the  person  who  sells  regularly 
fowls  and  eggs  that  are  not  what  the 
buyer  naturally  supposes  they  are  should 
be  prevented.  As  far  as  my  own  interests 
in  a  transaction  in  which  I  was  the  buyer 
were  concerned,  I  would  not  care  whether 
a  bird  sold  me  by  a  breeder  of  known 
ability,  was  bred  by  him  or  selected  by 
him  as  a  bird  he  could  send  to  a  customer 
and  stand  back  of ;  but  1  think  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  on  those  whose  rep- 
utation depends  upon  stock  they  did  not 
breed  and  of  which  they  may  not  have 
any  to  sell. 


Eggs. 


Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

ai  c  iirarl  i<'al  for  YOU.    <;ir<'iiliii'H  free. 
KANK  WKLLCOMK,  Viuilloiitli,  Mnllie. 


ADJUSTABLE  CLINCH 

No  lull.  I  l'..ii{Ir.v  (land  njii.lf. 
i:a")    In   lail   nil.    .Slllf   t'>  Htjiy. 

Si  for  ■.Ml.-.:  fill.  ;i6r.;  lUU,  tl6i;.; 
St),  tl.im.    No  Hliiiiipg. 

I'UAMv  <;K0SS,  llox  BUS,  M«i|(nKU«,  MilNH. 


Buff  Wyandottes. 

Four  Hundred  Young  F.  H.WILLIS 
stock  Coming  Along.  iti.„k.,.u. 


Situation  Wanted 

l!y  c.-ciuTlcncfil  poiillrj man.  F.iiiiillai-  wllli  kiiiiiII 
ami  inaniiiKitli  Iiii'iiIiiiIoin  ami  ImlwaliT  liiniiili'rH. 
lii'flt  or  n-IVicnci'H.    I'ai iirnlai-H  In  liiHl  lc-ll<-r'. 

W. E. BLANCHARD 


I  Can  Save  You  50 on  All 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


1  havL-  tLuuimml^  offmiivti.,.]  r.ii.i^imrK  t-wrv"! 
Thia  lucaiii  1  cnn  liuy   h'W  ntnl  Fill  ttio  rntmc 


IBJ. 


THE  NEW  BUFFALO 

Incubator  Is  jnot  ab"iit  1     tho  \>r\<cf  (bitl  knj  macblnt 
of  HDylLlng  llko  llio  qunlllj'  Imn  v<,tT  ndJ  for  \>tiU-Tf. 
If  jou  <lo  imt  pet  j'lurn  you  nro  nioupy  out  of  |«Oci:<'t 
iitjk'BB  y.m  wriluttt  once  fi>T  )ior(lciil»re.  S»  ti'l  ti^Uy  f-  r  pi  ' 
bikI  full  inf.ri,iiiih.ii.  AiI.Ucib  »!.  A.  ('yphiTH.  IT.-h, 
Itnrrulu  lut'iiljQturCoM'lH  I)cv>i(t  ^"1..  MufTulu.N.t . 


Cash  Z  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bagB  Into  money    We  buy  tht-m  Id 
any  quantity,  noun^l  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  [trice  ano 
l>;iy  (h«  Ircitcht.    Write  ti)r  partlrnlars  ;iik]  state 
nnnit>er  you  liavr.    Kdeiciirc*:  Cili/en'H  liank 
lr<>«|Uois  Co..  4:;(;  llowarfi  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 

Don't  Feed  Green  Food! 

©Do  away  with  the  bother  by  using 
ucculenta  Tablets 
They  are  better  and  cheaper  and  more  relished 
by  nil  fowl.  Simply  dissolve  one  tahiet  in  one  (juart  drink- 
inK  water  for  fowl.  Hajoplo  ran  (IIM»  lorii*'  lulili-t»)  Ijy  mall 
6Uc.    t'uu  uf  :^.'tO  lur^e  lAlili'tM  li;  mull  $f .  HO. 

Drop  poytal  for  particularB  to 
Tlia  Succulenta  Co..  P.O.  Box40S-IS  Newark,  N.J. 


"  IIow  much  are  these  eggs?"  asked 
Mrs.  Younglove. 

"  Tlieiii  Hie  35  cents  a  dozen,  ma'am," 
the  gro(;er  replied.    "They're  fresh." 
"  And  thene  in  the  next  crate?" 
"Them  an;  40  cents  a  dozen.  They 
are  strictly  fresh." 

"IIow  iniich  are  those  at  the  end  of 
the  counter?  " 

"Them  are  50  cents." 
"  But  they  are  not  marked  fresh  or 
strictly  fresh." 

"I  know,  ma'am.  Tliem  ia  some  I 
picked  out  to  take  home."— Exchange. 
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coinbH,  lui.R  bockHUixl  Idcul 
MbaiH;  and  color  la  every 
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ready  toloyand  win— Iho 
cream  urlft.^HH^^al^t•(i  t4ilH 
vcor.    All  lienB  trapnesteU.    We  Hhlp  <iii  approval. 

si;nu  I'Oit  i:vz  v\ur.  iiX'VwAm  wui»  iiHt  oi 

wlDnliiRS  and  prlcoH.  AbHohitcly  free.  Wrlto  for  Jt 
today  and  u«k  uh  to  nitoto  prlccH  oa  tbo  laying  or 
exblbltlon  Htoek  you  ne.r.l.  ^      ^  L.  .,hn,  v  Fnrm 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  g  le  Nunb  Union.  Graiiri  Hapidt.  Mich. 


299  Marelnal  St. 


not  really  lielp  by  not  telling  me,  wiiiie  li 
he  had  told  me  I  might  have  made  a  good 

FARM-POULTRY,"  will  beoeflt  you— please  them— and  help  ui 
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Farm-Poultry 


SEPTEMBER 


Troubles  of  a  Poultry  Editor=Author= 

Reviewer. 


IT  AVAS  the  misfortune  of  the  editor  of 
this  paper  to  appear  l)efore  the  pul)- 
lic  as  the  author  of  a  poultry  book 
just  about  the  time  that  he  became 
editor  of  tlie  i)aper.  My  services  as  editor 
began  witli  the  issue  of  F.\i!M-]'ori.TRV 
for  November  1,  ]>S!)i),  and  the  lirst  ad- 
vertisement of  "Poultry-Craft "  appeared 
in  tlie  next  issue.  I  had  worked  on  the 
paper  as  assistant  to  my  predecessor  from 
April,  1807,  until  June  of  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  interval  between  June, 
JSfiS,  and  November,  189!),  liad  been  en- 
gaged in  some  special  work  for  the  pub- 
lishers, in  writing  "  Poultry-Craft,"  and 
had  occasionally  contributed  to  the  paper. 

As  assistant  editor  and  contributor  it 
had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  review  the  books 
or  l)ulletins  of  a  number  of  writers,  aud 
although  there  had  been  occasion  to  criti- 
cise some  things  in  some  of  them  quite 
severely,  I  think  that  with  most  readers, 
and  with  the  authors  of  the  publications, 
my  reviews  were  regarded  as  fair  expres- 
sions of  my  judgment.  But  after  my 
lirst  book  appeared  my  status,  as  a  re- 
viewer, was  different.  Whatever  I  might 
say  unfavorably  of  the  work  of  another 
author  was  likely  to  be  considered  by 
him,  or  her,  as  a  prejudiced  expression, 
and  some  readers  would  share  this  view 
if  the  fact  that  my  comments  were  not 
those  of  a  wholly  disinterested  critic  was 
called  to  their  attention.  For  some  years 
I  tried  to  evade  the  embarrassment  of  the 
situation  by  making  no  mention  of  a 
book  sent  us  for  review  unless  I  could 
mention  it  favorably  on  the  whole,  and 
by  saying  as  little  as  possible  of  the  faults 
of  such  books  as  were  given  notices.  This 
policy  I  departed  from  to  the  extent  of 
candidly  expressing  my  opinion  of  any 
book,  or  of  anything  in  any  book,  whether 
I  had  reviewed  it  or  not,  if  a  request  for 
my  opinion  came  from  a  subscriber.  The 
position  I  took  was  that  I  would  answer 
such  questions  just  as  I  would  any  other 
question  that  might  be  asked. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  either  feature  of 
my  policy  in  regard  to  mentions  of  the 
books  of  others  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Authors  whose  books  were  reviewed 
were  as  ready  to  attribute  mild  criticisms 
to  jiersonal  interest  and  bias  as  they  were 
to  take  oti'ense  at  a  review  that  plainly 
indicated  all  the  faults  in  their  work. 
An  author  whose  book  was  passed  with- 
out comment  was  inclined  to  take  the 
view  that,  when  a  copy  of  his  book  was 
furnished  for  re\'iew,  it  demanded  the 
courtesy  of  a  notice  more  extended  than 
a  mention  of  the  title,  the  author,  the 
publisher,  and  the  price.  As  to  that,  I 
would  neither  admit  that  they  were  right, 
nor  assert  that  they  were  wrong.  I  could 
not  swear  to  it  that  we  even  mentioned 
all  the  books  of  various  kinds  sent  ns. 
There  were  a  few  that  I  considered  so 
worthless  that  it  was  better  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  them,  but,  in  general,  every 
book  sent  was  acknowledged  by  at  least  a 
brief  mention. 

The  idea  of  having  others  review  the 
books  that  I  preferred  not  to  review  of 
course  occurred  to  me,  and  was  con- 
sidered, but  I  found  two  reasons  which, 
to  me,  seemed  good  for  not  doing  that. 
First,  it  looked  too  much  like  an  evasion 
of  something  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
editorial  work.  Second,  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  would  help  matters  any,  for 
the  final  responsibility  for  what  was 
printed  rested  with  me,  and  I  could  see 
more  than  one  chance  for  reviewers  I 
might  engage  to  add  to  my  troubles.  So 
after  several  years  of  beating  around  this 
bush  I  adopted  the  plan  of  personally  re- 
viewing, however  l)rieHy,  every  book  sent 
us  for  review,  and  trying  to  make  the 
review  embody  such  a  comment  upon  both 
the  merits  and  faults  of  the  work  as  would 
recognize  merit  where  it  existed,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  readers  of  the  review 
an  idea  of  faults  which  would  be  of  some 
service  to  them  iu  deciding  whether  to 
buy  or  not.  I  cannot  claim  that  this 
policy  is  better  than  the  other  except  in 
so  far  as  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty 
as  I  saw  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  my  reviews  add  greatly  to  my  popu- 
larity with  writers,  and  I  am  frequently 
told  by  persons  who  have  bought  a  book, 
the  faults  of  which  I  tried  to  indicate  as 


gently  as  possible,  that  I  ought  to  lias-e 
said  much  more  than  I  did  about  those 
faults. 

In  discussing  books  I  have  tried  to  say 
nothing  <letrimental  to  a  l)Ook,  or  to  its 
author,  that  wa.s  not  amply  warranted  by 
the  evidence  the  book  itself  presented, 
although  it  usually  was  not  advisable  to 
make  numerous  ijuotations  in  support  of 
such  critic'isms.  1  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  made  one  that  I  could  not  "  prove" 
if  necessary.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
few,  if  any,  instances  where  I  condemned 
a  book  for  certain  faults  where,  if  "c-hap- 
ter  and  verse,"  in  addition  to  what  I 
ollered,  was  required,  I  could  not  have 
made  the  case  for  the  complainant  a 
great  deal  worse  than  before.  The  fact  is 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
books  on  poultry  published  have  not  the 
authority  and  the  quality  that  literature 
iu  permanent  form  should  have.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  very  few  writers 
put  the  work  on  a  book  that  is  necessary 
to  treat  a  subject  as  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully as  it  should  be  treated  for  a  book. 

In  writing  "  for  the  press"  one  has  a 
certain  freedom  —  a  license  to  make  mis- 
takes—  because  lie  has  the  opportunity 
to  correct  them  afterwards.  3Iost  of  those 
who  read  an  article  in  the  poultry  press 
containing  something  which  the  writer 
might  on  further  consideration  change, 
would  see  the  correction  when  it  ap- 
peared. But  what  an  author  puts  in  a 
book  must  stand  as  his  best  judgment 
after  careful  consideration.  The  author 
may  not  have  realized  that  as .  he  wrote, 
but  it  is  certain  to  be  brought  home  to 
him  after  the  book  is  published.  The 
reader  is  warranted  in  assuming  thai 
what  a  writer  puts  in  permanent  form  is 
the  best  that  he  can  give.  The  reader 
does  assume  that,  and  judges  both  the 
author  and  his  publisher  by  the  book. 

In  discussing  with  others  who  do  more 
or  less  writing  on  j^oultry  topics,  various 
matters  relating  to  the  "trade"  of  a 
writer,  I  have  found  that  few  writers  who 
produce  much  that  is  really  worth  read- 
ing, are  really  facile  writers.  The  person 
who  can  reel  off,  oft-hand,  a  long  grist  of 
copy  on  almost  any  conceivable  topic 
allied  to  what  he  considers  his  specialty, 
is  rarely  worth  reading  carefully.  He  is 
apt  to  be  very  inaccurate  and  unreliable, 
and  even  when  what  he  writes  seems  to 
read  smoothly  and  logically,  it  is  likely  to 
convey  many  wrong  impressions.  When 
I  began  writing  for  the  poultry  press,  I 
wrote  almost  everything  that  was  printed 
over  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  care- 
fully revised  it  again,  before  sending  to 
the  printer.  I  had  to  discontinue  this 
because  it  takes  too  much  time;  and  I 
was  able  to  discontinue  it  generally  after 
a  few  years,  because,  by  long  practice,  I 
had  reached  the  stage  where  I  could  do 
as  gf^od  work  in  a  first  draft  of  an  article 
as  I  had  done  at  first  in  several  revisions. 
And  I  think  that  I  may  say  without 
egotism  that  my  work  in  F.-P. ,  taken  as 
it  runs,  will  not  sufl'er  by  comparison 
with  that  of  other  writers  for  the  poultry 
l)ress;  yet,  except  in  "First  J.essons  in 
Poultry  Keeping,"  which  was  written  for 
the  paper  and  put  in  book  form  from  the 
same  type,  I  have  never  produced  a  com- 
l)lete  chapter  of  any  book  that  had  not 
been  rewritten  in  full  at  least  twice  and, 
in  passages,  much  oftener.  Many  a  time 
I  have  worked  all  day  on  a  single  para- 
graph trying  to  so  state  a  point  that  the 
reader  could  not  misconstrue  my  mean- 
ing. 

Of  the  several  books  that  I  have  writ- 
ten, the  first,  "Poultry-Craft,"  was  done 
under  the  conditions  most  favoral)le  to 
.«l)eed  iu  composition.  I  was  not  doing 
any  other  regular  writing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  en- 
gaged upon  it,  and  so  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  take  up  the  work  whenever 
I  had  time  for  it,  and  go  on  without  loss 
of  time.  On  all  the  other  book  work 
that  I  have  done,  (except  "First  I>es- 
sons,"  which  I  don't  class  as  of  satisfac- 
torily uniform  quality),  I  have  been 
handicapped  and  have  lost  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  great  deal  of  time  because  if  I  have 
not  done  anything  on  a  book  for  a  week 
or  more  it  takes  me  from  one  to  two  days 
to  collect  my  thought,*  and  get  (lown  to 


business,  lor  that  one  ur  two  days  1 
either  accomplish  nothing  or  turn  out  a 
lot  of  material  that  a  day  or  two  later 
goes  into  the  waste  basket.  I  have  found 
that  a  number  of  persons  who  write  much 
less  than  I  do  have  the  same  trouble,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  supposed  that  a 
"professional"  writer  was  never  trouble*! 
that  way.  Since  t)eing  engaged  regularly 
in  editorial  work,  the  only  way  I  could 
get  time  to  write  books  was  to  work  day 
and  night  on  the  copy  for  the  paper  until 
I  had  enough  ahead  to  allow  me  to  give 
several  consecutive  days  to  work  on  the 
book  in  hand.  Usually  that  meant  one 
day  wasted  getting  to  work  and  two  or 
three  days  of  somewhat  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. This  applies  to  continuous  compo- 
sition. There  are  of  course  many  things 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  material 
for  a  book  that  can  be  done  as  one  gets  a 
chance  in  odds  and  ends  of  time.  The 
hard  part  is  to  assemble  and  present  the 
material  in  satisfactory  form.  The  writer 
of  one  poultry  book  of  several  hundred 
pages  that  appeared  a  few  years  ago  told 
me  that  he  was  ten  weeks  in  writing  it. 
That  means,  I  infer,  as  much  of  ten  weeks 
as  his  regular  work  left  him.  It  took  me 
more  than  six  months  to  prepare  a  syn- 
opsis of  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Poul- 
try Culture"  under  such  conditions,  and 
then  two  years  and  a  lialf  to  get  the  man- 
uscript ready  for  the  publisher.  I  began 
my  work  on  the  book  about  November  1, 
1907,  and  it  was  published  the  latter  part 
of  January,  191-_'.  I  suppose  that  if  an  ac- 
count of  time  spent  on  this  book  from  the 
time  I  began  work  on  an  outline  until  the 
last  proof  was  corrected  had  been  kept, 
it  would  show  the  equivalent  of  about  six 
or  eight  hours  hard  work  daily  for  two 
years.  My  original  agreement  with  the 
publishei-s  of  F.-P.  was  on  the  supposition 
that  the  work  on  the  paper  would  take, 
on  an  average,  the  equivalent  of  four  days 
a  week ;  at  some  seasons  more,  at  others 
less.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  arrange 
the  time  to  suit  myself,  but  always  give 
the  requirements  of  editorial  work  pref- 
erence. My  "day"  was  never  an  eight 
hour  day,  but  —  like  the  poultryman's  — 
began  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  when  I  could  keep  awake  no  longer 
at  night.  I  think  I  have  accomplished 
more,  have  been  able  to  write  longer 
hours  every  day  and,  except  when  both- 
ered by  a  change,  as  when  taking  up 
work  on  a  book  after  an  interval,  have 
accomplished  more  in  a  given  time  than 
the  average  writer  on  poultry  matters,  be- 
cause whenever  possible,  I  have  done  my 
work  at  home,  have  alternated  between 
the  desk  and  outdoor  exercise  about  the 
place,  and  have  planned  to  take  my  "rec- 
reation' '  in  the  garden  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  indoors  in  the  evening,  and 
have  used  the  evenings  for  writing. 

This  information  as  to  my  working  hab- 
its I  have  given  because  I  find  that  some 
people  think  that  writing  is  easy  for  me. 
That  is  perhaps  the  case  as  to  the  ordin- 
ary matter  written  for  the  paper,  but  not 
as  to  matter  that  reiiuires  care  in  treat- 
ment. I  have  always  been  especially  care- 
ful to  try  to  give  small  grounds  for  criti- 
cism of  my  book  work,  because  I  realized 
that  as  a  critic  of  the  work  of  others,  1 
tacitly  challenged  them  to  pick  flaws  in 
mine.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that 
if  I  did  my  work  as  hastily  and  carelessly 
as  those  apparently  do  to  whom  my  criti- 
cisms give  ofi'ense,  they  coulil  probably 
find  quite  as  much  to  condemn  in  my 
books  as  I  do  in  theirs.  It  would  doubt- 
less surprise  some  of  them  if  they  could 
see  a  thorough  criticism  of  their  work  — 
of  its  gross  faults  —  not  the  minor  ones. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  authors 
cherish  the  idea  that  the  few  unfavorable 
things  said  about  a  book  of  theirs  were 
the  sum  of  the  faults  I  could  find  in  it.  I 
w^onder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  them  that  it 
is  not  to  my  interest  as  a  "  rival"  author 
to  point  out  faults  in  their  work,  because 
by  so  doing  I  show  them  how  to  improve 
it.  It  is  as  a  student  of  poultry  matters, 
and  one  interested  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  development  of  poultry  cul- 
ture, that  I  am  interested  in  having  every- 
one who  writes  a  book  do  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable.  A  book  that  has 
serious  faults  cannot  last  long.  An  at- 
tractive title,  good  type,  neat  binding, 
and  the  prestige  of  a  good  publisher  of 
reputation  may  sell  it  for  a  while,  but 
within  a  few  years  it  must  stand  abso- 
lutely upon  its  own  merits,  and  its  author 
will  be  judged  by  its  final  standing. 


Classified 
Advertisements. 

BANTAMS. 

BLACK  Tailed  JaruiK'se  Bantams.  SUwk,  eeec 
lluttonwooil  Poultry  Yards,  S.  Swaiisca,  Mass.  3-i 

BREEDING  STOCK. 


li"'MBI>KN  OKKSR,  White  Runner  Ducta. 
■i-i   Pearl  Guineas.  Fine  sporlmens  In  all  classes. 

Miss  LItUe,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


DUCKS. 


BI  FF  ORPINGTON  WUCKS.  ButtonwooU 
Poultry  Yards,  Sontb  Swansea.  Mass.  8-1 


HOUDANS. 


H 


OUDANS.     Prijprielor  of  all  of  Petersen's. 
Book  20c.   Dr.  WlgUt,  Bolster's  Mills.  Me.  7-3 


JAVAS. 


BLACK  JAVA.S  — Write  for  catalogue  before 
buylug  stock  or  cege.   Best  stock  In  llie  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Matliews,  Broctuii.  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS. 


w 


HITK  Leghorn  laying  pullets,  Sept.  <leliveiy. 
S1.50  ea.  Cliff  Poultry  Yards.  Yantic,  Conn.  9-1 


SC.  WHITK  LEGHORNS.    A  large  lot  of 
•   yearling  hens  aud  pullets:  also  a  choice  lot  of 
cockerels:  If  you  w.int  fine  breeding  sIfM'k  or  early 
laying  pullets,  write  us.    Maplewixxl  Poultry  Farm, 
T.  B.  Ciallup  and  Son.  .\ltaniont,  N.  Y.  9-1 


F 


OR  SALE— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  ye.irling  liens, 
$6  to  t9  per  dozen.   Write  for  description. 

Chas.  A.  Newell,  Melrose,  N.  Y.  9-1 

H  LLETS.— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.    Early  hatched: 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms,  Cillboa,  N.  Y.  8-3 


B 


MINORCAS. 

LACK  3IINORCAegg8  t3  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  ArUngton  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


s 


C.  BLACK  Minorca  bens,  cockerels,  pullets, 
•   $2  each.    H.  R.  Winans,  L^keTtlle,  Conn.  9-2 


ORPINGTONS. 


TiOSE  COMB  Buff.  Black  and  White  Orping- 
JL\  tons;  Mudison  Square,  Boston  and  ProvKlence 
winners.   Chlspa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BRED  TO  LAY  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Pul- 
lets in  large  and  small  lots:  also  breeiler>  and 
cockerels.    Low  In  price.   Quality  guaranteed. 
Write.   M.  P.  Jones,  Newport,  Maine. 

PULLETS.— Barred  Rocks.   Kai  ly  hatch:  extra 
well  grown.   Mackey  Farms.  Ciillioa,  N.  Y.  8-3 


B 


UFF  PLVinOl  TU  ROCKS  ONLY.  Since 
1895.    Qu.-ility  high:  prices  low. 
Noyes,  Lock  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  floe  cuts  used; 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Falrhaven,  Pa. 

130ULTKY  NEWS.  Newark.  N.  J.,  print*  for 
-    poultrymen:   good  work.    Mention  breed.  3-6 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

OLl>  ACRES  STRAIN  Rhode  IslaiKl  Keds, 
Winners  at  Matlison  Square  and  Boston  for 
ye.'irs.  We  can  supply  you  with  exhibition  st<M"k  and 
breodei"S.    Hatcliing  eggs  and  chicks  In  swlsou. 

Wm.  C.  Stephens,  Mgr.,  Foxlxiro,  M.iss. 


B 


EAUTIFUL  White  Runners  *6  i>er  pair.  Krect 
pure  white.  Ralph  Warner,  Krocton,  N.  Y.  8-3 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


B 


I.  WHITE  Co<-kerels,  .March  hatched,  farm 
bred.  S2  and       White  Pekin  Drakes,  $2  and  j3. 
A.  L.  Anderson,  Windham  Depot,  N.  U.  9-1 


TURKEYS. 

CHOICE  White  Holland  turkeys  reasonable: 
hardy,  vigorous.   F.  L.  Morse,  Hancock,  Vt.  9-1 


WANTED. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  practical  poultry- 
man— 25  years'  experience  —  all  branches:  ex- 
ecutive ability:  private  or  commercial  plant:  best 
references.   "Richmond,"  care  of  Farm-Poultry.  2 


w 


WYANDOTTES. 

HIl'E  Wyan.  c'k'ls.  April  batch.  Andrews' 
str.  exclusively.   C.  W.  Cole,  Dlgbton,  Mass.  2 


To  My,  wb«n  wrltlnc  advertlitrf,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  bancflt  yon— piMS*  tbsin— and  b*lp  ai 
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Changfing'  Nests  of  Sitting*  Hens. 


EDITOR  HUKST,  of  Feutlured  Life, 
(England),  takes  exce^ition  to  my 
remarks  in  a  recent  issue  about 
the  irauie  keepers  in  England  who 
take  sitting  hens  from  the  nests,  tether 
tliem  to  stakes  to  feed  and  water,  and 
then  carefully  return  each  hen  to  her  own 
parlicnlar  nest.  Says  he:  "  For  all  his 
:!|i|)aront  lack  of  hustle  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  English  keeper  knows 
sonietliing  about  the  management  of  sit- 
ting hens.  Hut  that  is  not  the  main  point 
oi'  i'lditor  Robinson's  objection.  We  have 
a  great  admiration  for  our  American 
critic,  l)ut  about  some  matters  we  must 
agree  to  diller,  and  we  cannot  follow  him 
when  he  makes  the  statement  that  no 
useful  object  is  served  by  keeping  a  sitting 
hen  to  her  own  batch  of  eggs.  The 
ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
the  sitting  hen  varies  during  the  incu- 
bating period,  decreasing  slightly  from 
the  first  week  onwards,  so  that  there  is  a 
diflerence  of  al)out  three  degrees  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  eggs  shows  a  gradual 
increase,  is  not  without  significance.  It 
is  our  experience  that  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  the  equable  balance,  despite 
the  contrary  conclusion  of  Rhode  Island." 

On  a  fuller  statement  and  considera- 
tion of  this  case,  Mr.  Hurst  may  agree  to 
agree  with  me.  Assuming  that  it  is  a 
general  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hen  decrea.ses  regularly  in  incubation, 
there  are  two  questions  involved:  i.  e., 
changing  hens  that  have  been  incubating 
for  the  same  length  of  time;  and,  chang- 
ing hens  that  are  at  different  stages  of 
the  incubation  period.  If  I  have  ever 
seen  it,  I  cannot  at  present  recall  the 
report  of  the  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  temperature  of  hens  to  which  Mr. 
Hurst  refers.  The  value  of  records  of 
that  kind  depends  much  upon  the  num- 
bers considered.  I  infer  that  Mr,  Hurst 
takes  the  view  that  normally  the  temper- 
ature of  the  hen  falls  gradually  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  that  in  a 
hen  of  normal  temperature  her  tempera- 
ture at  any  stage  of  the  hatch  will  be  just 
right  for  eggs  at  the  corresponding  stage 
of  incubation;  that  a  fresh  sitter  would 
be  too  high  in  temperature  for  eggs  that 
had  been  incubated  for,  say,  two  weeks, 
and  a  hen  that  had  been  broody  for  two 
weeks  would  be  too  low  in  temperature 
for  fresh  eggs,  and  that  for  such  reasons 


each  hen  must  be  kept  to  her  own  proper 
nest  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 
It  would  take  quite  an  elaborate  and  very 
carefully  conducted  experiment  to  demon- 
strate that  i>roposition.  I  can  think  of  a 
good  many  things  in  my  own  experience 
with  sitting  hens  that  suggest  to  me  that 
the  i)roposition  is  iirobai)ly  not  correct, 
or  else  that  there  were  some  very  curious 
coincidences  when  I  changed  sitters  on 
some  occasions. 

M'hether  a  hen  varies  regularly  in  tem- 
j)erature  according  to  the  length  of  time 
tliat  she  has-  been  broody  or  not,  every 
one  who  handles  many  sitting  hens  knows 
that  hens  vary  considerably  in  tempera- 
ture and  that,  generally  speaking,  those 
that  feel  warmest  when  handled  nuike 
the  best  hatches,  l">xperienced  poultry- 
men  also  know  that  the  hen  that  hugs 
her  nest  is  likely  to  be  a  low  temperature 
hen,  and  that  it  is  such  hens  that  give 
the  results  the  novice  so  often  reports  as 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  hen  because 
she  sat  so  close — would  hardly  come  ofl 
the  nest  at  all. 

It  is  the  general  practice  to  take  care 
to  have  sitting  hens  keep  the  same  nests 
throughout  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
it  ia  often  observed  that  one  hen  brings 
oft'  a  good  hatch  and  another  a  poor  one 
when  the  only  difference  in  conditions  ia 
in  the  hens,  and  apparently  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hens.  Now  if  I  have  two 
such  hens  sitting  side  by  side,  and  they 
alternate  on  the  nests  in  such  a  way  tliat 
eggs  in  both  nests  are  covered  for  long 
periods  by  the  low  temperature  hen,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  she  would  spoil  both 
nesta  of  eggs.  But  if  I  have  ten,  twenty, 
or  a  hundred  sitting  hens  and  make  them 
return  to  the  nest  indiscriminately,  the 
chancea  of  a  low  temperature  hen  re- 
maining on  any  one  lot  of  eggs  so  long 
that  they  will  not  hatch  well  become 
smaller  and  smaller  as  the  number  of 
hens  is  increased.  There  is  no  theory 
about  this.  It  ia  the  very  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  result  of  so  handling  sitting 
hens  that  a  hen  of  low  temperature  does 
not  remain  on  one  nest  of  eggs  long 
enough  to  spoil  it. 

With  only  a  few  hena  sitting  together  I 
would  not  change  them  about.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  with  such 
numbers  as  were  in  the  picture  that  led 
to  my  comment,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  change  them. 


On  the  Editor's  Place. 


I HAD  an  opportunity  in  July  to  get 
the  individual  re^onl  of  one  Bufl" 
Cochin  hen  for  one  laying  period. 
This  hen  went  broody  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  I  broke  her  up.  Be- 
fore she  started  laying  the  other  two 
hens  went  broody  and  I  aet  them,  so  that 
this  hen  was  alone  in  the  pen.  She  began 
to  lay  the  day  after  the  others  were  set, 
and  laid  lii  eggs  without  skipping  a  day. 
Then  she  went  broody.  I  gave  her  a  few 
eggs  and  let  her  set  for  a  week,  then 
shifted  the  eggs  to  a  Brahma  hen  and 
broke  this  Cochin  up  again.  At  this 
writing  (,Iuly  :!1 )  she  is  just  about  to 
give  up  (for  the  time)  the  idea  of  hatch- 
ing chicks.  Tiie  Cochin  hens  I  had  years 
ago  that  laid  so  well,  rarely  laid  for  more 
tlian  three  weeks  witliout  going  broody, 
but  were  ea.sily  l)roken  up  and  usually 
began  to  lay  again  in  a  week  to  ten  days, 
rarely  taking  a  full  ten  days. 

The  two  hens  that  were  setting  through 
the  time  the  third  hen  was  laying  her  19 
eggs  were  set  on  Brahma  eggs,  and  when 
the  eggs  were  tested  the  fertiles  were  all 
given  to  one  hen,  and  the  other  was  given 
the  first  12  eggs  laid  by  No.  ?,.  The  eggs 
that  the  two  liens  had  laid  before  going 
broody  contained  quite  a  proportion  that 
were  irregularly  formed,  iiut  I  had  set 
18  selected  eggs  under  Brahma  hens. 
Only  half  of  the.se  were  fertile.  From 
the  9  fertile  eggs  were  hatched  9  chicks 
that  "  came  out  with  a  kick." 

There  was  a  marked  contrast  between 
these  and  the  Brahma  chicka  hatched  a 
week  later  from  the  eggs  of  hens  that  had 
been  laying  witliout  a  rest  since  mid- 
winter. I  used  to  notice  this  difference 
in  late  chicks,  following  the  condition  of 
the  hens  very  plainly  when  a  part  of  our 


breeding  stock  had  a  rest  in  the  spring 
and  a  part  did  not,  but  since  we  have 
been  breeding  only  Brahmas,  of  which  a 
large  part  are  non-sitters,  it  is  not  often 
brought  out  so  emphatically,  because  we 
seldom  hatch  late  chicks  from  rested  hens 
— the  hens  going  broody  too  late  for  that. 

I  begin  to  think  that  the  best  way  for 
me  to  get  early  aitters  to  hatch  Brahmas 
is  to  keep  a  Hock  of  Cochins.  There  may 
be  Cochins  that  will  lay  for  a  long  period 
without  going  broody,  but  I  never  owned 
one,  and  I  had  quite  a  stock  of  Buff 
Cochins  for  five  or  six  years,  and  a  flock 
of  Partridge  Cochins  during  a  part  of 
that  time. 

Another  point  that  was  emphasized  in 
my  July  experience  was  how  confinement 
and  nothing  to  do  makes  chicka  quarrel- 
some. When  the  dry  weather  came  I 
did  not  appreciate  aa  quickly  aa  I  ought 
to  that  the  ground  on  which  the  young 
chicks  were  cooped  would  get  bad  quicker 
than  wlieu  the  grass  was  growing  strong, 


and  the  first  thing  that  I  knew  some  of 
the  Brahma  chicks  were  getting  very 
quarrelsome  and  jncking  on  any  that 
would  not  stand  up  stillly  for  theniselves. 

The  most  of  the  trouble  seemed  to  be 
•  lue  to  the  fact  that  the  timid  chick  wa.s  a 
temptation  to  the  others.  So  1  took  the 
one  that  the  rest  were  disposed  to  worry 
out  and  put  him  with  a  brood  of  anialler 
chicks.  The  ground  by  this  time  was  bo 
burned  that  there  was  not  much  use  shift- 
ing the  coops  to  keep  the  chicks  interested 
in  gra.'is. 

One  afternoon  a  few  days  later  I  noticed 
that  two  of  the  small  chicks  were  lighting 
quite  savagely,  but  I  did  not  think  that 
there  was  danger  of  either  doing  serious 
<lamage,  and  went  about  some  work  I 
had  on  hand.  Half  an  hour  later  when  I 
paased  the  coop  one  of  these  chicks  ha<l 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  his  head  removed 
from  a  place  about  aa  large  aa  a  nickel, 
and  torn  down  on  the  neck  for  about  an 
indi  more,  and  the  rest  were  worrying 
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him.  The  otlier  had  a  little  spot  about 
as  large  as  the  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil 
I>icked oir  the  toj)  of  his  head.  We  got 
these  two  chicks  out,  and  1  took  a  needle 
and  some  line  silk  thread  and  literally 
"darned"  the  back  of  the  first  chick's 
head  and  neck,  drawing  the  skin  in.  till 
it  covered  the  bare  spot  and  left  a  wrinkle 
of  skill  at  each  end.  Then  1  smeared  the 
wliole  well  with  vaseline  and  put  the  two 
chicks  in  a  box  —  not  doing  anything  to 
the  one  least  damaged.  The  box  was 
kept<lark,  except  when  the  chicks  were 
fed  and  watered  three  times  a  day,  for 
several  days.  Tiieii  the  two  were  put  by 
theinselves  in  a  small  coop  on  the  gniSH. 
The  one  which  had  been  ojyerated  upon 
did  not  seem  to  have  sullered  at  all  from 
its  experience,  but  within  a  wtH'k  it  began 
to  be  noticeable  that  its  growth  lia<l  been 
checked,  and  in  two  weeks  the  other  was 
about  twice  ite  size.  Ajqiarently  it  took 
all  the  chick's  food  and  strength  to  restore 
the  skin  to  good  condition. 


Warranted  Sure  Shot  on  Poultry. 

S  &  H  COMPANY.  Attica.  Indiana. 
ARents  and  Dealers  wanted  everywhere,  lixcluslve  territory  Riven.  Good  conimlBslori. 


Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  in  large  and  small  lots;  also  Breeders  and  Cockerels. 
Lowm  price.    Quality  guaranteed.  Write,    rVI .  P.  JONES,  Newport,  Me. 


THE  "VALLEY  FAIR," 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


SEPTEMBER 

23, 24  and  25,  19]  3 


Have  a  Poultry  Department  that  comes  as  near  a  Winter  Exhibition 
as  possible.    Send  for  the  Prize  List  and  Poultry  Blanks 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  18  e.  taSKER,  Supt.  Poultry. 


Brockton  Fair  Poultry  Show 

SEPTEMBER  30,  OCTOBER  I,  2,  3,  1913. 

One  of  the  many  attractions  of  the  Greatest  Fair  in  the  East. 

ENTRY  FEE,  single  birds,  50  cents.  PRIZES— first,  $3.00  ;  second,  $1  50  ; 
also  $400  in  Gold  Specials,  Entry  fee  for  Pigeons,  25  cents,  PRIZES  — 
$1.50  and  75  cents.    Extra  Gold  Specials,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  NOW. 

F.  W.  ROGERS,  Sec'y,     -     Montello,  Mass. 


Vie  Same  Amount 
OfFeetfWill 
Raise  Each 


1  Bfing 
304  per  Lb. 


^  DOUBLE  PRICES 

On  the  market  capon'i  hrinri  douhte 
price  and  are  cheaper  and  easier  lo 
raise  ;  they  require  less  feed  and  less 
care. 

Caponizinji  is  cosy  and  soon  learnctl. 

PILLING  CAPOK  SET 

Will  enable  you  to  caponizc  all  your  young  cockerels  and 
add  greatly  to  your  poultry  profits. 

Sent  prepaid,  with  "Easy-To-Usc"  directions,  on  receipt 
of  $2,50, 

Any  one  can  do  it.  You  can  make  money  caponizing  for 
others.  Write  to-day  ff)r  our  booklet  on  Cnponizind.  It's  Free, 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

23rd  anti  Atch  Streets       -       -       -      Philadelphia,  Pa 


SENSATION 


and  RED  PRINCE  Strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Prove  their  superiority  at  America  s  Ipaduis  sliow.s.  ]!0.STOX,  1912.  l.st  .ind  2ik1  cock;  1st  lien;  2nd  pnllet ;  2iid  pen,  etc.,  etc,  Al.'-o 
DISPLAY  and  $50.00  CUP  for  best  cock,  hen,  cockerel,  pullet  and  pen,  AT  PROVIDENCE,  1912,  won  STATlv  CUP  for  fifth  suroessivo 
vear.  as  well  as  twenty  other  prizes,  including  three  firsts,    AT  NEW  YORK,  191.3,  1st  cockerel,  1st  pen,  etc.,  etc.    Also  DI.SPLAV. 

/We  want  It  distinctly  understood  that  WE  WON  DISPLAY  in  Rose  Comb, 

\         and  not  Tompkins,  although  he  still  advertises  that  he  won  it. 

ALL  EGG.S  now  half  price,  BARGAINS  in  Cocks  and  lireeding  Hens,  THE  GRANDEST  J5UNCH  OF  YOUNG.STERS  we  ever  raised 
now  coming  on  and  fit  to  win  at  any  show.    Book  orders  at  once  for  early  Fall  and  Winter  Shows.    Send  stamp  for  Mating  and  Price  List. 

RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C.  Almy,  Prop.,  Box  67, Tiverton  4  Corners,  R.  I. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 


SEPTEMBER 


The  Qrit  Question  Continued. 


RELATIVE  to  the  article  by  tlie  ed- 
itor in  the  August  nuinlier  of 
Farm -Poll  TRY,   on  "Tlie  Grit 
Question,"  1  have  tieen  tempted 
to  write  the  following  experience. 

When  I  firnt  Ijegan  to  raise  chickens, 
the  queslion  of  tlie  necessity  of  supplying 
grit  came  up.  Like  all  l)eginner«  and 
many  olil  timers,  I  accepted  tlie  common 
notion  about  grit  being  the  (-hicken's 
teeth,  but  not  without  some  doubt. 

I  noticed  that  cliickens  eat  very  little 
grit,  and  that  the  wonderful  instinct  that 
guided  them  in  using  grit  was  freq\iently 
lacking. 

Therefore  I  began  to  woniler  if  the  mus- 
cular action  of  tlie  giz/ard  wouldn't  make 
the  fine  grains  act  upon  each  other,  and 
cause  them  to  dissolve  as  well  without  the 
grit.  In  order  to  test  the  case,  I  raised  a 
few  chickens  without  supplying  grit,  in 
a  coop  with  a  {jrass  run,  and  they  thrived 
just  as  well  as  those  given  grit.  Not  wisli- 
ing  to  claim  that  all  who  advocated  the 
use  of  grit  were  wrong,  I  continued  to 
supply  it,  and  depended  upon  the  instinct 
of  the  chicks  to  govern  ita  use;  ljut  their 
desire  to  scratch  was  so  much  greater 
than  their  instinct  to  discriminate  in  the 
selection  of  food  including  grit,  that  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  it  was  scratchd  out  of  the 
dish  or  hoppeV  onto  the  floor,  and  re- 
movetl  when  the  coops  were  cleaned. 

In  regard  to  hens  eating  grit,  1  have 
had  five  ponmls  of  it  last  a  llock  of  ten  to 
twenty  hens  lor  more  tlian  two  years;  so 
instinct  ilidn't  make  them  gourmandize 
on  grit.  1  presume  the  dealers  would  say 
that  was  l)ecause  of  the  extra  good  quality 
of  the  mineral  substance;  it  simply  re- 
fusetl  to  wear  away,  consequently  the  hens 
didn't  neeil  it  very  often. 

At  one  time  my  pullets  failed  to  lay 
when  they  should,  and  also  went  without 
grit.  I  thought  the  ealing  of  grit  and  the 
manufacture  of  eggs  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  deiienilent  on  each  other,  as 
all  the  knowledge  I  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain jjoiiited  in  that -direction.  But  how 
to  train  their  natural  instinct  to  make 
them  eat  grit  was  a  puzzler. 

However,  good  luck  favored  me.  There 
was  neither  science  nor  miraculous  fore- 
sight in  it.  It  hap()ened  in  this  way.  I 
had  nothing  to  spread  on  tlie  droppings 
board  but  coal  ashes,  so  I  used  that  freely 
and  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  the  pul- 
lets devour  some  portions  of  the  ashes 
more  greedily  than  tliey  would  grain,  anil 
quite  often  they  eat  the  light,  soft  part, 
rather  than  the  hard,  dark  coal.  This 
observation  weakened  my  belief  in  the 
theory  that  ordinary  grit  was  such  a 
necessary  ailjnnct  in  the  hen  house.  I'n- 
doubtedly  the  ashes  contained  some  ingre- 
dient whi(-h  the  pullets  needed,  anil  which 
was  easily  dissolved  and  absorbed  l»y  the 
systeiu.  Immediately  after  this  tlie  pul- 
lets began  to  develop,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
were  laying.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
ever  since  1  have  used  ashes  recklessly  on 
the  boards. 

This  year  I  have  had  some  very  back- 
ward chicks  which  did  not  inherit  the 
grit  eating  instinct,  but  rather  than  kill 
them  I  experimented  by  putting  a  little 
finely  ground  oyster  shells  in  their  mash, 
both  dry  and  wet,  and  after  four  or  live 
days  a  decided  improvement  was  notice- 
able. However,  1  don't  think  they  will 
ever  fully  recover  from  the  setback  caused 
by  their  lack  of  instinct.  1  have  neither 
the  time  nor  tlie  facilities  for  carrying  out 
a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  estab- 
lish proof  that  grit  is  not  necessary ;  never- 
theless I  think  its  importance  as  a  food 
accessory  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  editor  says  that  tlie  claim  relative 
to  tlie  necessity  of  grit  rests  largely  upon 
tradition.  That  is  exactly  what  makes 
the  care  of  poultry  seem  so  dillicult.  There 
is  so  much  said  that  rests  only  on  un- 
founded tradition,  that  the  sinijjle  rules 
of  poultry  management  are  buried  in  an 
avalanche  of  ill-considered  tlieories. 

W.   II.  DlDUY. 


More  About  Qrit. 


Editor  Farm-Poi-i.trv:  —  I  notice  your 
answer  to  the  grit  question. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  some  years  ago  I 
noticed  an  article  by  a  German  doctor  in 
which  he  said  that  the  Ptarmigan  was 
found  having  numerous  seemingly  indi- 


gestible substances  in  its  gizzard,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  noticed  a  peculiar  odor. 
Upon  chemical  examination  it  was  found 
that  tliis  odor  came  from  a  |>eculiar  liquid, 
and  this  compound  had  the  pro[>erty  i)f 
di.ssolvinj;  silica.  As  this  bird  has  one 
color  of  plumage  in  summer  and  another 
in  winter,  it  was  supposed  that  this  was 
the  li(inid  whicli  ha<l  something  to  do 
with  the  plumage.  He  also  calleil  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  feather  was  chem- 
ically of  the  same  substances  as  glass 
which  is  made  from  silica. 

From  this  I  have  always  considered  that 
grit  was  the  substance  which  produces 
feathers;  and  when  I  have  had  young 
cliickens  which  did  not  grow  feathers  rap- 
idly, I  have  caught  them  up  and  put  some 
jrrit  down  their  throats  with  the  results 
that  in  a  few  days  the  feathers  would  lie- 
gin  to  come,  Vou  can  easily  try  this  for 
yourself.  I  have  noticed  that  hens  will 
consume  more  grit  during  the  moulting 
season,  which  would  also  account  fortius. 

A  French  chemist  has  conducted  some 
experiments  by  feeding  sulphate  of  lime, 
also  pliosphate  of  lime  instead  of  carbon- 
ate for  egg  shell  food,  and  found  that  a 
hen  had  the  faculty  of  turning  both  of 
these  compounds  into  carbonate,  and  the 
egg  shells  were  as  hard  as  on  the  eggs 
from  those  hens  which  had  only  carbon- 
ate or  oyster  shells.  I  don't  think  I  can 
find  the  cli|)ping  which  1  have  referred  to 
in  reference  to  the  Ptarmigan,  but  feel 
pretty  sure  I  have  the  latter  clipping. 

Chicago,  111.  E.  J.  W.  Dietz. 


Editor  Farm -Poultry: — I  have  seen 
your  remarks  on  the  ;;rit  ijuestion  in  your 
August  number,  and  I  heartily  agiee  with 
you.  I  have  kept  hens  a  great  numl)er 
of  years  and  never  knew  them  to  touch 
the  grit  box — at  least  it  was  not  depleted 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  put  5  pounds  of 
oyster  shells  Ijefore  60  hens  six  months 
ago  and  there  is  about  2  pounds  remain- 
ing yet. 

^lelrose,  Mass.  W.  S.  Lake. 


Gold  Specials  at  the  Brockton 
Fair. 


The  Brockton  Fair  Association  oflers 
S4()0  in  gold  special  premiums  of  $5  each 
for  the  best  six  birds  consisting  of  two 
males  and  four  females  shown  in  open 
class  and  owned  by  one  exhibitor,  on 
nearly  7(»  varieties  of  fowls  and  a  number 
of  varieties  of  bantams  and  ducks.  In 
aildition  the  Boitton  Ami^iican  oflers  a 
ssveepstakes  special  of  >;10  in  gold  for  the 
display  of  six  birds  consisting  of  two 
males  and  four  females  that  wins  the 
highest  number  of  points.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  prizes  of  ■$;]  for 
lirst  and  Sl  .TiO  for  second  on  single  entries 
and  numerous  other  valuable  specials  of- 
fered by  clubs. 

The  judjiing  will  be  by  comparison  and 
the  following  judges  v  ill  jilace  awards :  — 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  White  and  Columbian 
^\'yandottes;  Richard  ( )ke,  Orpingtons 
and  Jlamburgs;  Charles  H.  Shaylor, 
Barred  Plymouth  Pocks;  W.  B.  Ather- 
ton.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Polish; 
Lester  Tompkins,  Khode  Island  Reds; 
AV.  11.  Card,  (  iames,  Game  Bantams  and 
Leghorns;  W.  H.  Congdon,  Ornamental 
Bantams;  ;M.  H,  Coflin.  Partridge  and 
Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Kocks;  J.  M,  Cutting,  Water  Fowl  and 
Turkeys;  E,  F.  Benson,  BiiH  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Asiatics. 


Two  Fine  Records. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Valley  Fair 
show  will  be  hekl  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
Sept.  L';'>— 2o.  The  poultry  will  be  judgeil 
by  1.  K.  Felch,  who  has  judged  the  poul- 
try at  the  Valley  Fair  ever  since  it  was 
organized.  The  poultry  department  here 
has  steadily  grown  in  quality  and  num- 
bers until  it  is  now  as  near  the  grade  of 
a  winter  exhibition  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  at  a  fall  fair.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 

D.  E.  Tasker,  Supt.  of  Poultry, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


11  worth  paying;  for— yet  it  /rtf. 
poultry  keepers. 


Wi^te^for  Your  Copy  of  the 
CYPHERS  Book- 
FREE! 

It  is  nu>re  than  a  catalog— is  educational,  help- 
ful, valuable.  Contains  244  pages- many  of  tbein 
filitd  with  sound  a^lvice  based  upon  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  leading  poultpy  authori- 
ties. Chaptt-rson  right  methods,  newest  develop- 
ni'-nts  and  urovc-d  results  at  the  Cyphers  $75,tio 
>*ouitry  and  Demonstration  Farm  m^ke  this  book 
Also  lists  more  than  a  hundred  articJea  needed  by  protfressivo 


Incubators 
brooders 
Br<xxJ  Coops 
Chick  Shelters 
Brooder  Stoves 
Leg  iiands 
Caponizing  Sets 
Chick  Food 
Developing  Food 
Growing  Mash 


Everything  For  Poultry  Keepers 


Fattening  Mash 
Scratching  Food 
Fertile  Egg  Mash 
Laying  Mash 
Short-Cut  Alfalfa 
Mealed  Alfalfa 
Full-Nest  Egg  Food 
oal 


Anti-Fly  Pest 
Egg  Hreservativo 
Fumigating  Candles 
Drinking  h'ountains 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Food  and  Water  Holders 
Pigeon  Supplies 
Lice  Powder 
Roost  Supports 
Uoofing  Paper 


Spray  Pumps 
Powder  Guns 
Wire  Fencing 
Bone  Cutters 
Chick  Markers 
Bone  Mills 
Root  Cutters 
Nest  FIgj?a 
Poultry  Books 
Etc.,  etc. 


Nodi  Charcoa 
Poultry  Remedies 
Napersol  (Disinfectant) 

^All  guaranteed  by  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  to  give  complete  satisfaction  or  money  refunded 
IFri(e  (o(/ai/ for  free  copy  of  "Prolitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production."  Please  mention  this  paper 
Address  Home  Office  or  nearest  Branch  store. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Factory  and  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Storet  and  WarehoDsei:  New  York.  N.  Y..  23  Barclay  St.;  Botlon.  Man..  12-14  Canal  St  ;  Chicago, 
IIL,  329-331  Plymoulh  Ct,;  Kaniai  City,  Mo,.  317-319  S.  W,  Boultrard;  Oakland  Cal.,  2127  Broadway. 


Sea  Shells  for  Poultry 

Wo  li,-ive  laree  ciaantitv  of  first  r',i«s  stock  on  hnnil.    f'iri'iilni-  nn.i  c-ir.,,i 


THE  BEST 
GRIT  KNOWN 


li,-ive  laree  qaantitv  of  first  r'.iss  stocl<  on  liand.   Circular  ami  sample  free    *1  25  per  bbi  ■ 
lotBattG.   THE  KN0WLES-L03IBARD  CO.,  Gnilfoid.  Conn.   (The  old  reliable  dekle.  »i. 


Massachusetts  Crop  Report. 

In  its  Crop  Report  for  the  month  of 
July,  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
AKriculture  summarizes  general,  fruit, 
market  garden,  and  cranberry  crop  con- 
ditions, gives  a  con]plet«  list  of  available 
piil)lication9,  a  list  of  agricultural  fairs, 
and  publishes  a  special  arlide  on  "  Co- 
o{ieralion,"  by  Mr.  C,  R.  White,  Presi- 
dent New  York  State  A'egetal)le  Growers' 
-Association,  Ionia,  X,  Y.  Copies  may  be 
bad  by  addressing  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Sec- 
retary, l.'.tl  State  House,  Boston. 

By  way  of  introduction,  Mr.  White 
says: 

'■  Viewing  the  possible  ways  in  which 
co-operation  can  be  of  benefit,  especially 
to  the  farmer,  without  relation  to  the  dif- 
ficulties putting  them  into  operation,  the 
field  is  so  vast  and  the  apparent  l)enetits 
so  great  that  it  is  indeed  disheartening 
when  he  realizes  bow  slow  must  Ije 
the  growth  which  will  eventually  plant 
thoroughly  well  organized  associations 
tbi-ouurbout  our  country,  having  a  mem- 
bership whose  loyalty  to  their  association 
will  be  second  only  to  tlieir  loyalty  to 
country. 

"The  co-operative  creamery  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  has  been  of  greatest  benefit 
and  when  intelligently  organized  and  con- 
ducted has  almost  invariably  been  suc- 
cessful; and  riirht  here  let  me  mention  a 
possible  comliination  which  can  be  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  with  the  creamery 
plant,  where  the  same  management,  same 
steam  plant  and  many  other  factors  be- 
side would  work  very  auspiciously  to- 
gether.   This  combination  is  the  co-oper- 


^^^^  Sprouted  Oats, 


ECCS 


ECCS 


MKS.  I.I  CIE  SHIELDS,  :\IT,  (WKMKI..  IM...  says: 
"1  liiivf  us«-<I  your  i;raiii  sprouter  for  six  uioiitlis 
with  sreat  results.  I(  lias  Daiil  for  itself  several  tiiue* 
over  by  ail  increased  e;r!r  yielil." 

T  T.  n.WIS.  COUSIC.VN.V.  TEXAS,  writes:  "I  have 
MJ»  niyNo.  (>  Double  ttuiek  Sprouter  in  o|>eratiou  and 
il  does  everytliintr  you  claim  it  to  ilo.  Is  indeed  a  jrreat 
niachiue.  AVould  ad\ ise  :iuyiiue  in  the  poull  ry  business, 
l;>r;.'e  or  small,  to  :cet  this  maehiue,  for  it  will  eet  the 
e^^irs  any  se:ison  of  the  >ear." 

Sprouted  Oats  Is  the  One  Great  Feed  that  never 
fails  to  bring  the  eggs,  and  the 

DOUBLE  QUICK  GRAIN  SPROUTER 

(THE  PERPETUAL  POULTRY  SILO) 

IS  THE  MACHINE  THAT  SPROUTS  THE  OATS. 

Malies  two  to  four  bushels  of  focil  from  one  of  srain. 

Sprouts  in  :i4  hours  ami  forces  growths  of  'i  inches  per  day. 

The  Double  (tuiek  is  tiie  Urisrin.-tl  .Sprouter,  is  now  four 
years  oM:  thousands  now  In  use,  and  lias  added  a  million 
■  Ifdiars  to  the  ees  iucoino.  .Made  In  Six  Sizes  from  Six  Quarts 
to  Six  Bushels— from  a  few  hens  to  one  thousand. 

73  Front  Street, 
COLFAX,  IOWA. 


ative  bakery  and  co-operative  laundry. 

'■  (ireat  savings  can  Ije  made  by  co-op-  jj 
eration  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  I 
this  can  be  worked  t«  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  the  selling  asso- 
ciation, the  same  plants  answering  for 
both.  By  the  combination  of  the  two  the 
association  will  lje  enabled  to  hire  a  com- 
petent manager,  upon  which  so  largely 
depends  the  success  of  all  our  eflforts  at 
co-operation." 

In  closing  he  says,  in  part: 

"  In  the  handling  of  produce  a  system 
of  pooling  and  insurance  should  be  inaug- 
uratetl  so  that  tiie  po,'>sible  loss  which  is 
sure  to  come  and  is  espedei.!  by  all  busi- 
ness bouses,  will  lie  dislrilnited  over  the 
entire  business,  thus  making  what  might 
be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  individual  memlier 
practically  nothing  when  borne  by  the 
entire  membership,  and  thus  co-operating 
to  stand  losses  as  well  as  to  make  profits. 

"In  marketing  produce  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  introduction  of  the  pack- 
ing house  system,  each  taking  his  product 
to  the  packing  hou.*e  or  packing  bouses, 
which  should  be  conveniently  located  and 
provided  with  proper  facilities,  and  where 
tiainetl,  impartial  packers  pack  everyone's 
products  according  to  standard  grades, 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  upon  all 
co-operators  to  study  well  the  methods 
used  by  all  the  successful  co-o|.)erative  in- 
stitutions, to  be  extremely  careful  in  the 
introduction  of  innovations,  for  what 
may  seem  to  be  sure  of  success  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our  every 
day  competitive  trade  may  fail  absolutely 
when  applied  to  co-operative  work." 


CLOSE -TO -NATURE  CO., 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  wUl  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  lu. 
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More  Points  from  the  Australian 
Laying  Competitions. 

(Continued  from  page  189). 
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the  light  of  which  tiie  competition  results 
must  be  interpreted,  if  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  correctly. 

In  connection  with  his  general  discus- 
sion of  the  wtiitislics  of  iirst  year  laying 
for  tiie  ten  years  Mr.  DnniiiciiH  says: 
"The  battle  of  the  breeds  lias  been  fought 
out  in  these  competitions.  It  will  be 
observed  how  the  weeding  out  process 
has  gone  on  since  the  fifth  year,  when  the 
number  of  breeds  entered  dropi)ed  from 
nineteen  to  ten.  The  maximum  was 
twenty-two  in  the  third  year,  and  the 
minimum  seven  in  the  eigiith  and  tenth. 
This  cuUing  was  the  work  of  the  breeders, 
as  the  commitlee  provided  each  year  tor 
testing  every  individual  breed  ollered. 
In  the  first  live  years  many  of  what  can 
be  classed  as  show,  or  fancy  bree<lH,  were 
entered  by  breeders  who  aimed  at  n;>lli- 
ing  l)ut  standard  points.  Almost  every 
leading  show  breeder  competed  in  the 
earlier  tests,  but  very  few  of  them  were 
at  all  successful,  and  failing,  they  dropped 
out,  leaving  the  tield  practically  to  the 
farmers  or  utility  breeders.  It  was  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  from  the  standpoint 
of  production,  both  as  regards  the  breed 
and  the  breeder.  Tlie  most  successful 
men  in  the  show  pen  were  almost  invari- 
ably the  lowest  in  the  competition  lists, 
and  nothing  served  tetter  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  commercial  jioultry  keeper  to 
the  fact  that  it  demanded  just  as  much 
skill  and  constant  attention  and  efl'ort  to 
produce  high  class  layers,  as  did  breeding 
for  standard  reiiuirements  or  exaggerated 
show  points. 

"These  testa  do  not  afl'oi-d  an  exact 
index  to  the  relative  merits  of  various 
breeds,  and  they  are  not  put  forward  as 
such.  The  results,  however,  are  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  guide  to  the  general 
pouitry  keeper  under  conditions  as  we 
find  them  in  Australia.  The  old  conten- 
tion that  it  is  strain,  anil  not  breed,  that 
makes  the  layer,  is  too  broad  a  general- 
ization when  we  have  such  data  as  these 
tests  have  furnished.  True  enough  cer- 
tain varieties  that  were  sparsely  repre- 
sented have  probably  appeared  to  disad- 
vantage from  the  fact  that  the  few  pens 
tested  may  not  have  been  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  capacity  of  those 
varieties.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
strains  of  many  of  the  breeds  low  down 
in  the  averages  could  be  worked  up  by 
careful  selection  and  breeding  until  they 
were  well  up  above  the  general  average. 
This  may  at  once  be  conceded.  The 
handicap  these  breeds  labored  under  is 
that  the  majority  had  not  been  bred  for 
eggs.  They  came  chiefly  of  old  show 
strains,  or  of  varieties  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  tliat  had  been  developeil 
for  show  purposes.  A  breed  nee<ls  to  be 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  utility  poul- 
try keepers  if  good  laying  capacity  is  to 
be  attained  and  fixed." 

To  assert  that  the  "  testa  do  not  ati'ord 
an  exact  index,"  but  do  "  aflbrd  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  guide,"  is  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction where  there  is  no  actual  diller- 
ence  —  a  mere  play  on  words.  Take,  as 
an  illustration,  the  case  of  the  comparison 
of  the  Ijeghorn  varieties.  Here  is  w  hat 
is  said  of  the  Bufl's:  "Altogether,  eighty- 
four  But!"  Leghorns  were  tested  in  six  of 
the  annual  comi)etition8,  and  twelve  in 
two  year  old  trials.  Their  first  year  aver- 
age was  l-5t).5  eggs,  and  second  year,  V.V^  7. 
The  best  first  year  record  being  I'.t.S.o 
eggs,  and  the  highest  in  the  second  sea- 
son 15S.3.  Tliongli  the  breed  had  some 
vogue  with  fanciers  and  amateurs,  it 
never  got  a  footing  in  the  yards  of  com- 
mercial poultry  keepers." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  tiie  resrult  uf 
the  "battle  of  the  breeds"  in  the  Austra- 
lian "tests,"  well  informed  iioultrymen 
elsewiiere  know  perfectly  well  that  Bufl 
Leghorns  are  not  inferior  in  laying  ca- 
pacity to  other  Leghorns.  The  total  of 
84  birds  represents  14  pens,  distributed 
through  six  years.  The  high  mark  of 
198.3  eggs  tor  the  variety  in  the  com- 
petitions certainly  indicated  laying  ca- 
pacity. But  a  Butt'  leghorn,  like  a  Silver, 
Golden,  or  Bufi  Wyandotte,  is  no  fowl 
for  a  commercial  poultry  keeper  who  is 
not  a  fancier.  Such  a  poultry  keeper  is 
wise  in  deciding  to  use  a  breed  or  variety 


that  does  not  present  color  problems  too 
dee|>  for  him,  but  not  so  the 'student  of 
poultry  matters  wiio  assumes  tiiat  ilie 
conniiercial  poultry  keeper  has  made  iii.'~ 
selection  solely  u|ion  merit  as  indicated 
by  egg  i)roductioTi.  If  it  is  conie.lcd 
that  careful  .selection  and  breeding  will 
make  good  egg  producers,  all  that  is  said 
about  this  being  a  "  test  of  breeds  "  goes 
by  the  board,  and,  having  conced(>d  this, 
Mr.  DiuinicliUduglit  to  ha\e  avinded  this 
absurd  statement  at  the  end  of  his  chapter 
on  "  Breeds  and  Types:  "  "  A  few  pens 
of  many  other  breeds  were  tested,  includ- 
ing Itlack  naud)urgs,  .Tubilee  ( )ri)inglons, 
Salmon  Kaverolle.s,  (Janipines,  Antronas, 
Iloudans,  Old  Knglish  (lame.  White 
Rocks,  and  Partridge  Wyandoltes,  but 
their  jierformances  call  for  no  comment, 
and  none  of  tliem  aie  now  before  tin' 
Australian  public  with  claims  to  be  seri- 
ously regarded  in  the  selection  of  laying 
breeds."  We  cannot  suppose  that  so  in- 
telligent a  man  as  Mr.  Dunniclill'  wants  a 
statement  like  that  to  betaken  literally; 
yet,  as  an  intelligent  man  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  poultry  keepers,  he  should 
know  that  the  average  amateur  poultry 
keeper  will  take  it  very  literally.  In  the 
case  of  Iloudans,  O.  E.  (Tames,  Campines, 
and  White  Rocks  there  was  but  one  pen 
of  each,  in  some  of  the  early  competitions. 
It  does  no  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Australian  public  if  it  accepts  observa- 
tions upon  a  single  pen  as  in  any  sense 
final. 

The  report  contains  a  great  deal  of 
such  indiscriminate  comment  based  upon 
deductions  from  "  instances,"  and,  as 
would  be  expected,  these  comments  are 
often  somewhat  cont  adictory  in  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  observations  upon 
"breed"  characteristics  are  obviously 
based  upon  the  condition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  variety  at  the  beginning 
of  a  competition.  Thus  when  it  is  stated 
that  birds  of  a  certain  scantly  represented 
variety  failed  to  show  well  in  a  year's 
records  because  of  poor  laying  during  the 
first  few  months,  the  skilled  |)oultryman 
naturally  concludes  that  the  birds  were 
immature,  or  for  some  spec-ial  reason  did 
not  start  well.  But  throughout  Mr.  Dun- 
niclitf's  analysis  the  reader  is  left  to  as- 
sume that  the  conditions  of  fitness  for 
competition  were  generally  equal. 

The  bulletin  conclu<les  w itii  an  appen- 
dix on  "Average  and  Frequency  Curves," 
by  Cuthbert  Potts,  B  A.,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 
tural College.  From  liis  plotting  of 
curves,  Mr.  Potts  arrives  at  the  (to  a 
practical  breeder)  amazing  conclusion 
that:  "  White  Leghorns  should  be  ca- 
pable of  further  improvement.  Black  (Or- 
pingtons of  decided  improvement,  while 
no  amount  of  selection  will  improve  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent." 

To  any  practical  breeder,  such  general- 
ization, no  matter  by  whatj  scientific  pro- 
cess it  may  have  been  reached,  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  Any  popular  variety,  at  any 
given  time,  contains  birds  of  all  degrees 
of  laying  capacity.  AVhelher  great  layers 
or  poor  layers  predominate  is  largely  a 
matter  of  chance.  Anyone  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  experiences  of  many  of 
those  who  keep  the  variety  can  see  that 
this  is  true  of  tlie  variety  as  he  observes 
it,  and  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  true 
of  the  variety  as  a  whole.  The  outputs 
of  the  greatest  layers  in  the  dillerent 
varieties  are  ai)i)roximately  e()ual:  that 
is,  the  h)est  layers  lay  about  alike,  regard- 
less of  variety.  When  there  are  no  known 
great  layers  in  a  breed  or  variety  at  any 
particular  time,  there  is  always  an  obvi- 
ous reason.  Usually  the  reason  is  abnor- 
mal development  of  some  character,  but 
even  that  may  not  iirevent  gocxl  produc- 
tion if  the  birds  are  managed  to  keep 
tliem  in  the  best  possible  laying  con- 
dition. As  far  as  any  particular  stock  of 
any  variety  is  concerned,  the  extent  of 
possible  improvement  depends  upon  the 
general  average  of  jjrodnction,  and  u|)on 
how  much  room  there  is  for  improve- 
ment. If  I  have  a  i)oor  laying  stock  of 
any  kind  I  know  that  I  can  make  a 
marke<l  im|)rovement  in  its  egg  produc- 
tion. If  1  have  a  good  laying  stock  I 
know  that  the  same  measures  will  not 
give  any  very  conspicuous  improvement, 
that  they  may  not  give  any  increase  in 
egg  production,  and  that  they  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  hold  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. 
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Great  Coliseum  Show. 


List  of  Judges. 

Final  arrangements  have  been  comple- 
ted for  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Great  Mid- West  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  to  be  held  in  tlie  Coliseum 
building,  Chicago,  December  12— 17,  HH."). 
A  lease  has  been  taken  on  the  Coli.=eum 
building  giving  ample  titne  to  get  in  and 
get  out.  The  judging  will  all  be  done  on 
Friday,  December  T-'ih,  the  Iniildingto  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  specimens  not 
later  than  Wednesday  evening,  December 
10th.  The  show,  as  usual,  will  continue 
over  Sunday.    The  judges  selected  are:  — 

W.  S.  Russell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa, — Barred 
Rocks. 

O.  L.  McCord,  Danville,  III.,  and  G.  E. 
(Treenwood,  Lake  Mills,  Wis., — Orping- 
tons. 

J.  T.  Rountree,  Nora,  111., — Polish, 
Hamburgs,  and  probably  Minorcas;  the 
last  to  be  decided  by  the  club. 

D.  £.  Hale,  (iuincy,  111., — Buff  and 
White  Rocks. 

.James  A.  Tucker,  Concord,  Mich., — 
Rhode  Island  Keds  and  Houdans. 

Franklane  L.  Sewell,  Niles,  ftlicli., — 
Langsbans. 

H.  B.  Hark,  Glenwood,  (Jhio, — Part- 
ridge Wyandottes  and  Partridge  Rocks. 

W.  C.  Pierce,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, — 
White,  Bull',  Silver,  Golden,  Columbian, 
and  Black  \Vyandottes. 


A.  0.  Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y., — 
all  Bantams  and  all  Campines. 

A.  C.  Smith,  JSlinneapolis,  Minn., — 
all  Leghorns. 

H.  A.  Pickett,  Greentown.  Ind  , — all 
Turkeys,  Water  Fowls,  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  and  a  number  of  other  varieties. 

Other  jiicl'„'e.s  to  be  named  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  meetings  of  the  specialty 
clubs. 

The  famous  I  jiipiie  (-oojis  will  be  used 
in  all  de(iartments,  with  Barney  Mosher 
in  charge  of  the  cooping. 

The  finest  lot  of  specials  ever  offered 
in  America  will  be  ollered  in  Chicago  this 
season.  Our  special  repreHciitati ve  had 
inalriictions  when  leaving  for  Europe  to 
buy  whatever  in  his  opinion  woulil  make 
the  most  acceptable  and  most  useful  pre- 
mium—  something  to  be  won  as  the  very 
highest  honor  and  something  that  would 
l>e  of  service  to  the  winner.  For  this  year 
at  least,  the  silver  cups  will  be  eliminated 
entirely,  except,  those  that  may  be  ottered 
by  specialty  clubs,  as  we  believe  that  the 
breeders  in  this  country  are  ready  for 
something  altogether  ditterent,  and  Chi- 
cago has  always  led  the  procession  in  in- 
troducing new  and  useful  features.  As 
usual,  every  premium  ollered  by  tliis  as- 
sociation is  guaranteed.  The  premium 
list  will  be  ready  .November  1st.  Entries 
close  November  '2'n\\.  l''or  full  inforncia- 
tion  addre-ss,      Tnioo.  Hkwks,  Sec'y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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any  money  in. 


A  hen 
with  a  clear  eye,  and 
good,  red  comb — one  that 
doesn't  mope,  but  scratches  and  sings 
— and  laj'S  eggs  and  cackles.    She  is  a 
'  conditioned  "  hen,  the  only  kind  there's 
You  can  have  that  kind  of  hens  by  using 
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Powder 

Not  a  food,  but  a  tonic.    It  conditions  and  ^-fL-f-f. 
makes  hens  and  all  fowls  healthy — makes  ' 
them  eat  well,  digest  well  and  fee 
Only  a  liitie  required — 3  cents  v\  ortli  runs 
a  hen  a  month.     It  repays  its  cost  manv 
times  over.  ' "     •  . 
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When  is  a  Poultry  Keeper  Justified 

Shooting? 


M 


m 


R.  C.  AV.  WFIITXKY,  editor  of 
I'lojIlnlAi  Ponlinj,  ( Boston  )  in 
the  August  number  of  that  paper, 
has  this  as  his  leading  editorial : 


"  When  Not  to  Shoot" 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  July 
FARM-Pori.TRV  and  is,  we  believe,  from 
the  pen  of  Editor  Robinson: — 

"  While  there  will  be  general  sympathy 
among  poultrymen  for  the  poultry  keeper 
who  was  recently  convicted  of  manslaugh- 
ter for  shooting  and  killing  a  man  he  took 
to  be  a  poultry  thief,  his  misfortune  should 
impress  upon  all  the  serious  risk  a  man 
runs  who  shoots  witliout  feeling  absolutely 
sure  that  he  is  justified  in  shooting.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  poultry- 
men  killing  thieves  caught  in  the  act,  who 
were  either  not  held  on  preliminary  ex- 
amination, or  were  quickly  acquitted  when 
brought  to  trial,  but  in  all  these  cases  the 
justification  was  plain.  In  the  case  which 
has  resulted  in  conviction,  it  appeared 
from  the  reports  at  the  time  that  the 
poultryman  had  been  too  hasty  in  using 
his  gun,  and  the  evidence  at  the  trial,  as 
reponed,  confirms  this.  Pie  had  been 
annoyed  by  thieves  and  shot  at  a  noise. 
He  was  in  no  danger  himself,  and  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  his  victim  was  molest- 
ing the  poultry.  No  one  should  keep  a 
gun  for  protection  unless  he  can  judge 
calmly  when  to  shoot." 

We  thought  that  Editor  Robinson  con- 
ducted his  poultry  journal  for  the  good  of 
poultrymen.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks 
this  very  excellent  advice  will  work  the 
desired  good.  Our  doubts  on  this  are, 
however,  very  grave.  The  case  that 
brought  about  this  editorial  was  that  of 
Mr.  D.  D.  Farnsworth  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  This  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  and  we  think  that  when  each  of 
ouri-eaders  has  read  what  is  there  written 
he  will  say  with  us  that  Editor  Robinson 
spoke  before  he  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  AVe  are  willing  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  for  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  an  editor  of  a  poultry 
journal,  who  was  fully  conversant  with 
the  conditions  surrounding  a  poultryman 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  was  3Ir. 
Farnsworth,  would  say  other  than  as  we 
say,  and  as  over  two  thousand  people  in 
Massachusetts  said.  Mr.  Farnsworth  did 
not  deliberalelj  shoot  a  man,  but  fired  to 
frighten  from  his  place  a  night  marauder 
who  had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  his  pres- 
ence save  that  he  was  there  for  an  illegal 
purpose. 

3Ir.  Robinson  refers  to  the  risk  of  shoot- 
ing without  feeling  absolutely  sure  that  he 
is  justified  in  shooting.  Mr.  Farnsworth 
lives  fully  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  It  was  midnight;  twice 
before  his  yards  had  been  entered  and  a 
considerable  number  of  chickens  stolen. 
His  dog  told  him  that  the  third  entry  was 
being  made,  so  rising  quickly  he  went  out 
and  fired  just  as  you  or  I  would,  and  in 
the  darkness  a  stray  shot  severed  the 
artery  in  the  arm  and  the  victim  bled  to 
death,  though  he  lived  to  run  a  consider- 
able distance.  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  no 
other  means  to  frighten  the  marauders 
that  were  on  his  place  than  by  the  use  of 
Lis  gun.  Every  poultryman  would  have 
done  the  same.  We  did  so  less  than  a 
week  ago.  We  were  justified,  for  this  is 
our  only  protection.  We  believe  other 
poultrymen  and  3Ir.  Farnsworth  were 
equally  justified. 

Again,  Mr.  Robinson  says  that  this 
poultryman  was  too  hasty  in  using  his 
gun.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Robinson,  placed 
under  the  same  conditions,  wouUl  &  out 
and  say  to  the  thief:  '"  Please  come  back 
and  give  me  my  chickens,  or  I'll  set  the 
police  on  you."  W'q  rather  think  that  ho 
would  let  a  gun  do  his  talking.  He  fur- 
ther says  that  the  man  shot  at  a  noise. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Robinson,  he  did  not  shoot 
at  the  man.  He  states  that  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  the  victim  was  molesting 
his  poultry.  If  Mr.  Robinson  would  bet- 
ter prepare  himself  on  a  subject  before 
writing  he  would  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment. 

We  have  dwelt  at  lengtli  on  this  editor- 
ial because  we  believe  tiiat  it  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  a  poitltry  journal  to  help  the 


poultryman.  An  editorial  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  one  above  quoted  would  lead 
readers  to  have  a  gross  misun<lerstanding 
and  to  consider  ]\Ir.  Farnsworth,  who, 
though  his  name  was  not  mentioned,  was 
undoubtedly  the  man,  and  every  one 
knows  it,  a  man  hasty  of  action  an<l  given 
to  taking  the  law  in  his  own  hands  with- 
out justification.  We  believe  it  due  to  the 
poultrymen  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  who  may  read  the  editor- 
ial of  iSIr.  Robinson,  that  they  be  set 
aright  in  their  understanding  of  the  Farns- 
worth case;  also,  we  further  believe  that 
Mr.  Robinson  should  set  them  aright  in 
his  own  columns.  Certainly  his  editorial 
is  an  injustice. 


If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious  3Ir. 
Whitney's  editorial  would  be  amusing. 
He  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  my  state- 
ment that  the  man  who  shot  with  such 
sad  consequences  to  himself  and  to  the 
victim  of  the  shooting  is  not  merely  my 
personal  opinon  but  the  verdict  of  a  court 
before  which  his  every  right  was  fully  pro- 
tected and  which,  while  obliged  to  con- 
^•ict  him  on  the  evidence,  considered  the 
case  a  tit  one  for  the  exercise  of  the  par- 
doning power.  Whether  certain  details 
of  the  case  as  I  may  mention  them,  or 
as  Mr.  Whitney  may  mention  them,  or 
as  newspaper  editors  may  mention  them 
in  a  brief  reference  to  the  matter  are 
absolutely  accurate,  is  immaterial.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  no  fact  favorable  to 
^Ir.  Farnsworth  was  not  brought  out  and 
used  as  far  as  possible  to  his  advantage 
at  the  trial,  yet  the  verdict  was  against 
him,  and,  apparently,  it  was  plain  to  his 
attorneys  and  to  himself  that  no  other 
verdict  conld  be  secured  on  the  evidence. 
That  being  the  case,  I  think  that  Editor 
Whitney  tills  the  role  of  the  man  who 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
I  suppose  that  my  further  references  to 
the  ilanger  of  random  shooting  in  my 
comments  in  the  .Vugust  number  will  also 
seem  malapropos  to  Mr.  Whitney. 

That  I  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  developments  in  this  case  had  created 
a  feeling  that  made  it  advisable  to  caution 
poultry  keepers  against  hasty  and  random 
shooting  is  apparent.  Mr.  Whitney's 
statement  of  his  own  action,  and  his  at- 
titttde,  show  that  the  danger  is  real.  When 
I  wrote  the  editorial  ' '  When  not  to  shoot' ' 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  my  personal  experience.  It 
did  occur  to  me  that  some  reference  to  it 
might  give  emphasis  to  a  warning,  but  I 
dismissed  the  idea  because,  on  considera- 
tion, it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  the  firet 
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editorial  was  written,  that  the  caution 
was  so  reasonable  that  it  would  appeal  to 
anyone  who  stopped  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  lived,  and  kept  poultry  and  other  live 
stock,  for  seven  years  in  a  locality  fl-here 
residents  were  especially  open  to  the  dep- 
redations of  the  thieving  element  of  the 
floating  population.  I  slept  always  with 
a  loaded  revolver  itnder  my  pillow,  and 
(luring  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
a  loaded  sliot  gun  where  I  could  get  it 
(juickly.  1  also  made  it  a  point  to  keep 
one  or  more  good  dogs.  In  the  seven 
years,  the  only  thing  taken  from  my  prem- 
ises was  one  small  chicken  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  neighbor  appropriated.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  had  slipped  outside  the  fence 
and  they  picked  it  up  and  took  it  home, 
not  reafizing  that,  being  of  a  variety  no 
one  else  in  that  vicinity  had,  and  being 
punch  marked,  I  would  identify  it  when 
pitt  with  theirs.  Neighbors  all  around  me 
were  more  or  less  annoyed  by  petty  thefts 
—  poultry,  harness,  tools,  —  everything 
that  might  tempt  a  dishonest  neighbor  or 
passer  by  was  likely  to  be  missed.  When 
there  was  any  suspicious  noise  about  my 
place  at  night,  I  investigated,  taking  with 
me  whichever  gun  I  supposed,  from  the 


nature  or  situation  of  the  noise,  would  be 
most  serviceable  if  I  had  to  use  it.  In 
cases  where  a  man  or  men  were  found  on 
the  premises,  they  were  there  without  fe- 
lonious intent,  although  their  presence 
was  not  desired,  and  they  were  advised  to 
make  themselves  at  home  somewhere  else. 
It  woulil  never  occur  to  me  not  to  fully  in- 
vestigate a  suspicious  noise,  or  to  shoot  to 
■H-are  a  night  visitor. 

A  court  official  for  whom  I  raised  some 
Pit  (/iaines  one  season  told  me  that  some 
of  the  toughs  of  the  city  had  told  an  niticer 
who  was  on  confidential  terms  with  them, 
that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  steal  the 
Game  cocks  at  my  yards  and  have  a  cock 
light,  but  the  two  memliers  of  the  trang 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  reported  that  the 
job  was  too  dangerous.  The  occasions  to 
shoot  were  furnished  by  marauding  ani- 
mals, and  they  always  got  theirs,  but  not 
until  I  knew  what  I  was  shooting,  and 
why.  I  had  the  lesson  of  the  wisdom  of 
not  shooting  until  you  were  dead  sure 
what  you  were  doing  strongly  impressetl 
upon  my  mind  by  two  things.  AVhen  I 
was  quite  a  small  boy  a  second  cousin,  a 
young  man,  shot  a  neighbor  in  a  quarrel 
over  a  line  fence;  fortunately  for  him  the 
neighbor  did  not  die.    Jitst  after  I  began 


[sbuigPerfeci 


T^HIS  style  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  is  the  most  unique  chicken  fence  made. 
^      Not  alone  is  it  fine  meshed — 17  of  the  lower  horizontal  wires  being  only  1 
inch  apart — but  it  stands  erect,  even  and  lirm  throughout  years  of  sei^'ice,  with- 
out buckling  or  sagging. 

The  upright  wnres  are  spaced  6  or  4  inches  apart,  as  desired,  and  the  whole  fabric  is 

Welded  by  Electricity 

at  every  point  where  one  wire  touches  another,  producing  a  one-piece  fence,  the  easiest 
of  any  to  erect,  adjusting  itself  over  rough  or  hilly  ground  as  easily  as  on  level  laud. 

The  same  hipti  quality  of  special  Open  Heartti  v\"irc,  iiearily  gal^^nized  with  pure  zinc,  is  used  in  all 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences.  Write  for  new  catalogue  teliine  how  to  test  wire,  and  showing  the 
many  di.ferent  styles  and  s'zcs  made  for  Field,  Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  Chicken,  Ponltry  and  Rabbit 
Yard  and  Garden  purposes. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgti  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire:  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire; 
Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  CaVile  Wire:  Galvanized  Telephone  Wire:  Bale  Ties;  Fence  Staples; 
Poultry  Netting  Staples:  Regalar  Wire  Nails;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails:  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails; 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fencing. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AP._IN_FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — please  them  — and  help  us. 
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keeping  poultry  in  Colorado,  I  missed  a 
chicken  out  of  a  much  luized  l)rooil.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  i)ointed  to  the  cat. 
She  was  a  good  cat,  hut  1  thought  the  case 
against  her  was  plain,  and  I  took  my  re- 
volver and  siiot  her.  A  few  hours  after- 
ward I  found  the  rliicken — accidentally 
killed.  I  have  never  killed  another  cat 
for  killing  chickens  unless  "caught  in  the 
act,"  and  I  have  given  cats  the  benefit  of 
the  doul>t  until  I  cauglit  them  in  the  act, 
even  when  I  felt  quite  sure  they  were 
guilty,  and  postponing  the  execution  was 
risking  the  loss  of  more  valuable  chickens. 
As  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  parley  with 
a  thief  who  had  possession  of  my  prop- 
erty, I  cannot  say  positively  what  I  would 
do  under  such  circumstances,  but  I  can 
say  what!  would  feel  justified  in  doing  — 
and  would  probably  do.  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  would  either  talk  in  the 
vein  ^Ir.  Whitney  imagines,  or  "let  a  gun 
do  the  talking,"  except  under  control. 

When  I  have  found  people  on  iny  prem- 
ises under  suspicious  circumstances  1  have 
asked  them  to  explain,  and  if  there  seemed 
to  me  occasion  to  do  so,  have  ordered 
them  otr.  If  they  have  not  been  in  reas- 
onable haste  to  obey,  I've  escorted  them 
ofl".  If  I  start  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  for 
this  purpose  and  he  warns  me  not  to 
touch  him,  I  tell  him  that  if  he  keeps 
moving  in  the  right  direction  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  touch  him.  If  a 
man  rcfu.sed  to  go  or  resisted,  I  would 
not  slioot  until  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
necessary.  I  have  had  enough  experien- 
ces of  .such  kinds,  and  in  other  places 
wiiere  there  might  be  a  question  of  occa- 
sion for  a  person  to  use  a  gun  if  he  had 
one,  to  know  that  I  can  refrain  from 


shooting  until  I  know  positively  that  I 
am  justilied  in  shooting.  It  would  seem 
from  Mr.  Whitney's  statement  that  he 
cannot,  though  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
physically  much  better  able  to  deal  with 
intruders  than  I  am.  If  a  person  on  my 
l>remises  is  disposed  to  move  oil'  witiiout 
giving  an  account  of  liimself,  I  would  noi 
shoot  to  stop  him  unless  he  was  carrying 
something  away  wilh  him.  Even  then  1 
would  not  shoot  unless  he  persisteil  after 
being  ordered  to  drop  it;  nor  would  I 
shoot  then  if  sure  of  the  identity  of  the 
person,  because  if  I  have  ideniitied  him, 
I  can  take  such  steps  as  are  legal  under 
t  he  circumstances. 

Nothing  but  the  defense  of  himself 
or  of  persons  in  imminent  danger  can 
■justify  a  man  in  shooting.  A  man  who 
has  control  of  himself  and  his  gun  and 
shoots  to  frighten  anything  does  not  shoot 
until  he  definitely  locates  and  identities 
what  he  wants  to  frighten  and  can  direct 
his  shot  accordingly,  and  is  sure  there  is 
nothing  in  range  that  a  shot  might  in- 
jure. No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Farns- 
worth  shot  "at  the  man."  The  trouble 
was  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
shooting  at  the  man.  It  is  annoying  to 
lose  chickens,  but  a  chicken  thief  is  not 
more  annoying  than  thieves  who  special- 
ize in  other  lines,  and  if  it  gets  to  be  a 
custom  among  poultrymen  to  use  the  guns 
that  they  need  for  hawks,  foxes,  and  the 
like,  to  frighten  away  supposed  chicken 
thieves,  we  are  likely  to  have  first,  one  or 
two  tragedies  deplorable  for  all  concerned, 
and  then  such  stringent  regulation  in  re- 
gard to  the  keeping  and  use  of  firearms, 
that  poultrymen  may  be  kept  from  the 
discriminating  use  of  such  weapons. 


Shows  to  Occur. 


New  England  States. 

Sept.  1—5.  UutlaiHl,  Vt.  W.  K.  F.ii  nsworth.  Sec'y. 
Sepl.  23—2.5.  Biattleboi-.),  Vt.  O.  F.  Benson,  Sec'y. 
Sept.  SO-Oct.  3.   nioclston,  Mass.    F.  W.  Ko(?eis, 

Scu'y,  Montollo. 
Nov.  IS— 20.    Mystlo,  Conn.   Clias.  H.  Denison,  S'y. 
Nov.  ri— 22.   .^.ttleboi  o,  Mass.  S.  E.  Callahan,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  2.)— 27.    liristol.  K.  I.   Jas.  U.  Clarksou,  Sec'y, 

10  .Ml.  Hope  .Vveiuie. 
Nov.  25  —27.   (Mielsen,  Mass.   II.  C.  Ciieen,  Sec'y,  86 

Ferry  St..  Kverett. 

Dec.  2—1.   Bellow's  Falls,  Vt.   G.  S.  Buxton,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  3—5.   Holyoke,  Mass.   .lolin  A.  StansfieUI,  S'y. 

Dec.  II— 11.   flloiicester.  Mass.  Artliur  Elliott,  Sec'y, 
Puabody. 

Dec.  10— 13.   New  Haven,  Conn.   Clias.  S.  Scoville, 

Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—13. 

Sec'y. 
Dec.  11—13. 

Sec'y. 
Dec.  16-lH. 


Lawrence,  Mass.    Neal  W.  Webster, 

Westerly,  R.  I.    Roprer  F.  Dunham, 

Sprinsfleld,  Mass.   11.  L.  Davis,  Sec'y, 
Box  1424. 

Dec.  16— I'.i.   Derry,  N.  H.   E.  A.  Cross,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  30— .Tan.  2.   Manchester,  N.  II.  Geo.  C.  Felton, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  13—17.   Boston,  Mass 

30  liroail  St. 
Jan.  22—24.    MeriUen.  Conn. 


Dec.  30.— Jan.  2.  Lewistown,  Pa.  Eobt.  S.  Foster 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  30— Jan.  3.  Eoyertown,  Pa.  Alvah  F.  Cxreaves, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  31— Jan.  5.  NewYoik,  N.  Y.  (Madison  Square 
Garden).  Chiis.  D.  Cleveland,  Sec'y,  Eaton- 
town,  N.  J. 

.Tun.  5—9.   Warren,  Pa.   L.  E.  Conroy,  Sec'y. 
•Tan.  5—10.   Johnstown,  Pa.   W.  S.  Krise,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12— 17.   BuflCalo,  N.  Y.   S.  A.  Mcrkley,  Sec'y,  35 
Coal  and  Iron  Exchange. 

Jan.  12—17.  Utica,  N.  Y.  A.  Ct.  Warner,  Sec'y, 
Whitesboro. 

•Jan.  13— 16.   StroudsburK,  Pa.    E.  M.  Paxton,  Sec'y. 

Sunbury,  Pa.   H.  Y.  Tobius,  Sec'y. 
Johnsonburg,  Pa.   G.  J.  Bittles,  Sec'y. 
Greensburg,  Pa.   R.  M.  Zundel,  Sec'y. 
Du  Bois,  Pa.   J.  M.  Griesenier,  Sec'y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.   W.  P.  Craig,  Sec'y,  302 


W.  B.  Atherton,  Sec'y, 


L.  T.  Iledeler,  Sec'y. 

North  Middle  States. 

Sept.  30— Oct.  3.   Ijancaster,  Pa.  J.  F.  Seldomridge, 
Sec'y. 

Oct.  6— 10.   York.  Pa.   H.  C.  Heckert,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  21—25.   Sayvllle,  N.  Y.   Theodore  Helm,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  2S.— Nov.  1.    Patchogue,  N.  Y.    C.  W.  Coleman, 
Sec'y. 

Nov.  10-15.   dloversvllle,  N.  Y.    B.  W.  Mosber. 
Sec'y,  Johnstown. 

Nov.  10— 15.    Hempstead,  N.  Y.   K.  II.  Wilcox,  S'y. 

Nov.  17— '21.    Easton,  Pa.   S.  W.  Godley.  Sec'y. 

Nov.  in— '22.   Yonkors,  N.  Y.   Rudolf  Appel,  Sec' V, 

While  Plains. 
Nov.  I'.i— 22.    l'ateis>>Ti.  N.  J.   Dr.  G.  .Johnston,  S'y, 

210  Market  St. 
Nov.  2.5— 2S.   Wllllanisport,  Pa.    McCormlck  Daw- 
son, Sec'y,  200  .Market  St. 
Nov.  23— 'i'.).   BulTalo.  N.  Y.   J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  S'y. 
Nov.  2.5— 29.   Mycrstown,  Pa.   H.  P.  Spannush,  S'y. 
Nov.  2.5— 2'.).   Mt.  Carniel,  I>a.   Thos.  F.  Owens,  S'y. 
Dec.  2—6.   Sewickley,  Pa.  A.  C.  Schlumpf,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2-6.   Allentown,  Pa.    E.  M.  Bernard,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2— 6.    New  York,  N.  Y.,  (Palace  Show).  L.  D. 

Howell,  Sec'y,  .Mineola. 
Dec.  "2-6.    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  J.  U.  Eddy,  S'y. 
Dec.  4-G.   Caldwell,  N.  J.   M.  Srielden,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  7—13.   Syracuse,  X.  Y.  11.  .Augustus  Eiler,  S'y, 

412  Prospect  Ave. 
Dec.  S— 13.   Batavia,  N.  Y.   Fred  Bentlcy.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  0-12.   McDonald,  Pa.   A.  V.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  0—12.  Harrisburg,  Pa.   G.  W.  Hill,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10— 13.   Douglassvllle,  Pa.    Chas.  G.  Rhoads, 

Sec'y,  R.  D.  3. 
Dec.  1.5—10.   Waterford,  Pa.   C.  S.  Shaw,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16—10.    St.  Mary'.i,  Pa.   F.  D.  Lambert,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16—20.   Philadelphia,  Pa.  F.  E.  Gilbert,  Sec'y, 

Mint  Arcade  Budding. 

Dec.  16— 20.   Uniontown,  Pa.   Robert  S.  Foster,  S'y. 

Dec.  23—27.   Schwenksville,  Pa.   Edwin  L.  Miller, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20— Jan.  3.   Rochester,  N.  Y.   F.  A.  Newman, 
Sec'y,  Box  472. 


Jan.  13—16. 
Jan.  13—16. 
Jan.  13— IT. 
Jan.  13—17. 
Jan.  19—24. 

Empire  Building. 

South  Middle  States. 

Sept.  23—26.    Roanoke,  Va.   L.  A.  Scholz,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  20—25.   Raleigh,  N.  C.   Jos.  E.  Pogue,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9—12.   Richmond,  Va.   G.  E.  Guvernator,  S'y. 
Dec.  30— .Jan.  2.   Buckhannon,  W.  Va.   A.  S.  Wat- 
kins,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  6— 10.   Baltimore,  Md.   Geo.  O.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7—10.   Warrenton,  Va.   F.  D.  Gaskins,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 8— 14.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Julian  C.  Byrd,  S'y. 
Jan.  13— n.  Frostburg.  Md.   W.  D.  Hanson,  Sec'y. 
Feb.  21—22.   Mt.  Airy,  Md.   H.  R.  Zepp,  Sec'y. 

Southern  States. 

Sept.  16— 10.   Gainesville,  Texas.  O.  L.  Rash,  Sec'y. 

Oct.  18— Nov.  4.  Dallas,  Texas.  Waller  Burton,  Mgr. 

Oct.  21—31.   Macon,  Ga.    H.  C.  Roberts.  Sec'y. 

Oct.  25.   Houma,  La.   Dr.  M.  Y.  Marmaude,  Sec'y. 

Oct.  27— Nov.  1.   Hot  Springs,  Ark.   Geo.  R.  Beld- 
Ing,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  1—16.  Waco,  Te.xas.   S.  N.  MayQeld,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  3—8.   Troy,  Ala.   M.  C.  Folniar,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  .5—12.   Shreveport,  La.   L.  N.  BrueggeJ  hoff, 

Sec'y,  Box  1100. 
Nov.  17—22.  Columbus,  Oa.   Jno.  S.  Jenkins,  S'y. 
Nov.  22—29.   Fort  Worth,  Texas.   Emmult  Curran, 

Sec'y. 

Nov.  25— 27.   Honey  Grove,  Texas.    W.  T.  Bowers, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  1—5.  Dalhart,  Texas.  Roy  McDonald,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  1—6.  Atlanta,  Ga.  T.  M.  Poole,  Sec'y,  Box  943. 
Dec.  8— 13.  Lakeland,  Fla.  J.  W.  Wcndler,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9— 12.  Cleburne,  Texas.  B.  W.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—12.  McKeniicy,  Texas.  J.  W.  Hill,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 14.  New  ijraunfels,  Texas.  Bruno  Dietel. 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  20— Jan.  1.    'iajiiiia,  Fla.  J.  II.  Wendler,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  311— Jan.  1.   Wilis  Point,  Texas.  J.  H.  Harris, 
Sec'y. 

Jan.  14—18.   San  .\ntonio,  Te.xas.   Ed.  M.  Stevi 
Sec'y,  Box  916,  Shaw. 


Near  West  States. 

-30.    Louisville,  Ky.    J.  L.  Dent,  Sec'y. 
Memphis,  Tcnn.    C.  B.  Nelson,  Sei 


Sept.  15 
Sect.  22—2 

1773  Nelson  Ave. 
Sept.  2.3—27.  Knoxvllli 

Sec'y. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  2.   Imlay  City 

burg,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  26—30.   Quincy,  III.   A.  D.  Smith,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  1—3.   Jerseyviile,  111.   C.  P.  Atchison,  Sec'y. 


Tonn.   Jno.  E.  Jonnlng.*, 
Mich.   Frank  llatlis- 


^J^n OS/',  lu  fil  sparkling  roqfs  wilh  their 
crushed  mineral  shining  in  tiie  sini  — 
}'ou  see  them  all  over  the  country  — they 
are  Aniatite  roofs. 

The  fact  that  Amatite  ticcdx  no  jjaiiit- 
ing  means  a  great  saving  to  those  who 
use  it. 

It  is  also  a  great  convenience  not  to 
have  to  paint  roofs. 

Many  buyers  have  adopted  the  policy 
t)f  using  nothing  but  Ani.itile  owing  to 
this  economy  and  satisfaction. 

A  booklet  about  Amatite  will  be  .sent 
free  on  request.    Address  our  tictirrsi  iii/icc. 

V^rCOIlOlU  onJCowSfiray 
_  CreonoUl  sprayed  on  cowh  keeijs  away  fliu«  and  prcvoiitH 
insect  loruient.    Kiiuftlly  uBoful  in  the  hen  linni-e  to  de- 
stroy lice  and  keep  them  ot  u  diiitance.  TbocOBtis  triilintt. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  usinK  thiB  black  pain?  wherever  the  rolor 
is  no  objection.  Kla-^tic.  hont-iiroof.  durable.  Vse  it  for 
*'rubber"  roofingB  and  all  oipofed  iron  and  wood. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York       Chicatro       Pliiladclphia       Boston       Si.  Louii 
Cleveland       Piubursh       Cincinnati       Kansai  City 
Minneapolis       U"miiivhni'  Seattle 


Dec.  '2—6.   Senia,  Ohio.  A.  G.  Spahr,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  8— 14.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.    DeLloyil  Schell, 
Sec'y.  , 

Dec.  9—13.   Olney,  III.   Carl  Adamson,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—13.   Marion,  Ind.  Frank  Sherwin,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  12—17.   Chicago,  III.   Theo.  Hewes,  Sec'y,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Dec.  15—19.  DeLand,  III.   W.  T.  McConnell,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  15—20.   Vicksburg,  Mich.   F.  W.  Rapp,  Sec'y. 

Murphysboro,  III.   Jean  Dagle,  .Sec'y. 
Milan,  Ohio.   Chas.  Harris,  Sec'y. 
Cowden  City,  III.    Mrs.  Olivia  Jones, 


Canton,  Ohio.  F.  J.  Miller,  Sec'y. 
Champaign,  III.  Paul  T.  Bacon,  S'y. 
Petoskey,  Mich.  E.  M.  Martin,  S'y. 
EInora,  Ind.    Oscar  P.  Hackler. 


Dec.  16—19. 
Dec.  16—19. 
Dec.  16—20. 

Sec'y. 
Dec.  29— Jan.  3. 
Dec.  30— .Jan.  2. 
Dec.  30— Jan.  2. 
Dec.  30-Jan.  2. 

Sec'y. 

Dec  30— Jan.  3.   Leotonia,  Ohio.   C.  S.  Anglemyer, 
Sec'y. 

.Tan.  5— 9.   Galva,  III.   Edw.  Iverson,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—10.   Lima,  Ohio.   C.  E.  Morrow,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5—11.   Springfield,  111.   Theo.  S.  McCoy,  Sec'y. 
Golconda. 

Jan.  5—10.   Elgin,  III.   Chas.  H.  Leitncr,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6— 9.   Grand  Kaplds,  Mich.   Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood, 

Sec'y,  810  Sutton  Ave. 
.Tan.O— 10.   Fostoria.  Ohio.   A.  B.  Fuller,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  7— 11.  "Auburn,  Ind.   W.  W.  Otis,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  11—13.   Manistee,  Mich.    M.  A.  Foster,  Sec'y. 
.Tan.  12 —    Kenton,  Ohio.   Harry  Burger,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.   Brazil,  Ind.  J.  C.  Macdonald,  Sec'y. 

DeKalb,  111.   W.  W.  Hyde,  Sec'y. 
Bloonilngton,  III.    W.  Frank  Baker. 


Jan.  12-17. 
.Tan.  13-17. 

Sec'y. 
Jan.  14-18. 
Jan.  19-24. 
Jan.  2.5—31. 
Jan.  29— Feb.  1. 

.Sec'y. 

Feb.  5—0.   Richmond,  Ky 


Oct.  6— 11.  Muskogee,  Okla.  Wm.  C.  BooD,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  24—29    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Jas.  J.  Long,  Sec'y, 
4115  Louisiana  Ave. 

Nov.  '25— Dec.  1.   St.  Louis,  Mo.  Henry  Stelnnicscb, 

Sec'y,  220  Market  St. 
Dec.  1—6.   Muscatine,  Iowa.   J.  C.  Collins,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  1—6.   Kansas  City,  Mo.    E.  L.  Noyc8,  Sec'y, 

Manhatt^in  Building. 

Dec.  2 — 6.  Dyersvllle.  Iowa.  Frank  Faha,  .Ir.,  S'y. 
Dec.  8— 13.  Newklrk,  Okla.  C.  R.  Annnons,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—13.  Centervllle,  low.i.  Bert  F.  Plxley,  S'y. 
Dec.  13—  SIroud,  Okla.  Hugh  McConnell,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  15—18.  (Jueen  City,  Mo.  J.  W.  Thomas,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  17—28.  Elk  City,  Okla.  C.  M.  Brlggs,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  2— 7.  Duluth,  Minn.  T.  H.  Cornell,  Sec'y. 
.Jan.  20—23.  Leaveiiwoi  th,  Kans.  ChiiB.  M.  Swan. 
Sec'y. 

Rocky  Mountain  States. 

.Tan.  19— 24.    Denver,  Colo.    W.  C.  Schuniun,  Mgr.. 
KXl  So.  Emerson  St. 

Pacific  Coast  States. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  Chas.  R.  Barker,  S'y. 
Modesto,  Calif.  E.  C.  Nichols,  Sec'y. 
Willows,  Calif.  OtIoF.  Schiichard,  S'y. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  E.  J.  Harran.  Sec'y. 
Stockton,  Calif.  W.  MacK.iy,  Sec'y. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  C.  C.  Crippen,  S'y. 
Oakland,  Calif.  C.  O.  Illnds,  Sec'y. 
Portland,  Oregon.  W.  L.  Fulnier,  Sec'y. 
Fresno,  Calif.   Russell  Uhler,  Sec'y. 


WoodstoOk,  III.  0.  Lee,  Sec'y. 
Plqua,  Ohio.   Geo.  W.  Ellernian,  Sec'y. 
Mulberry,  Ind.   J.  Frank  Smith,  Sec'y. 
Applcton,  Wis.   Dr.  W.  L.  Lamb, 


J.  li.  Walker,  Sec'y. 

Central  West  States. 

Sept.  23-Oct.  4.   Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  I.  S.  Jlahan, 
Si'i''v,  ^  W,i  W.  Grand  Avenue. 


Oct.  1.5-18. 
Nov.  12-15. 
Nov.  12— L5. 
Nov.  15-18. 
Nov.  19—22. 
Nov.  24—29. 
Nov.  -25-30. 
Dec.  1-6. 
Dec.  3—6. 

Dec.  4— 7.   San  Mateo,  Calif.   ArUmr  R.  Scliroeder, 
Sec'y,  San  Gregorlo. 

Dec.  10— 13.   Petaluma,  Calif.  Thos.  McGulre,. Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—13.   Pasadena,  Calif.  J.  M.  Wright,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16—20.  Ncwbnrg,  Oregon.  Uazcl  D.  Bullcr, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  22—28.   Siwkanc,  Wash    Tver  P.  Wiiltncy,  S'y, 
Route  7. 

Dec.  30— Jan.  4.    Taconia,  Wash.    Wm.  Shepherd, 

Sec'y,  Sumner. 
Dec.  31— .Tan.  4.  .San  Francisco,  Calif.   W.  H.  Ing- 

nim,  Sec'y,  2.522  Hopkins  St.,  Frullvalc. 
.Tan.  6— 13.   Los  Angeles,  Calif .  Jos.  E.  Davis,  Sec'y. 


Guilford  Springs  Farm 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


AND 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Good  Breeders  at 
Living  Prices. 

We  need  the  room 
for  young  stoctc. 


First  I'c-ii  (oclieiel. 
New  York,  1907. 
From  life. 


G.  E.  MANN,  Superintendent,  Guilford  Center,  Vermont. 

To  »my,  when  writing  BdveitlMrs,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  wUI  benefit  you— pleave  tb«m— sod  help  at. 
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Interesting 
and 


Instructive 

TRADE 
TOPICS 


aa  discussed  an<l  submitted  by 
advertisers.  Uiir  readers  will 
find  in  these  brief  mentions  of 
special  features,  of  claims  ad- 
vanced ami  short  business  arjju- 
ments,  much  information  of  a 
nature  whirh  will  not  only  add 
substantially  to  their  knowledge 
of  current  trade  hai>i)enings  and 
afTairs,  but  may  liclp  materially 
to  decide  subsequeut  buying 
problems. 


"The  Lucky  Seventh." 

The  little  booklet  with  the  title,  "The 
Lucky  Seventh,"  addressed  to  "earnest 
workers  of  the  ))Oultry  industry"  is  a 
novelty  in  canvassing  for  entries  for  a  big 
show.  It  is  the  work  of  L.  I).  Howell, 
the  hustling  secretary  of  the  Palace  Show, 
to  be  held  at  New  York,  Dec.  1'— 6,  VJl?,. 
In  a  note  on  a  blank  page  of  the  copy 
sent  us,  .Mr.  Howell  says:  "This  shows 
I  am  alive  and  doing  the  best  I  can." 
^Ir.  Howell's  best  is  very  good,  and  it 
will  l)e  worth  while  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry  exhibitions,  from  any 
standpoint,  to  read  the  little  book  It  has 
many  good  ideas,  and  suggests  even  more 
than  it  e.xpounds.  Write  the  Empire 
Poultry  Association,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Harvester, 


Has  Given  Universal  Satisfaction  in 
Every  State  in  the  Union. 


A  most  practical  corn  harvester  is  made 
by  the  New  Proce.'-s  ^lanufacturing  Co., 
of  Salina,  Ka!is.  It  will  do  almost  any- 
thing that  a  corn  binder  will  do,  and 
costs  only  a  fraction  as  uiucli.  With  it  a 
man  can  cut  and  shock  from  four  to  six 
acres  a  day,  and  it  is  so  simple  in  con- 
struction and  operation  that  a  boy  can 
run  it.  It  has  been  sold  in  every  slate  in 
the  Union,  and  has  given  universal  satis- 
faction. It  will  i)ay  for  itself  in  less  tlian 
one  season,  and  is  so  compact  and  well 
made  that  it  will  last  for  years. 
f  If  you  will  write  them,  njentioning  this 
paper,  they  w  ill  send  you  full  particulars. 


Sure  Death  to  Red  Mites. 


It  is  possible  to  stamp  out  absolutely 
every  trace  of  red  ndtes  and  oilier  lice  or 
crawlers  by  selecting  the  right  remedy. 
It  is  useless  to  keep  up  the  everlasting 
spraying,  ilusting  or  funugatiug  when  an 
etlective  preparation  is  available  that  will 
disfiose  of  the  vexatious  problem.  It  is  a 
piiiful  waste  of  good  time  ami  money  lo 
make  weekly  raids  on  the  lice  in  the  hen 
house  when  a  remedy  is  used  that  allows 
them  to  come  back  in  a  few  weeks  at  the 
most. 

After  you  have  used  every  possible 
remedy  and  still  liiid  your  houses  swarm- 
ing with  lice  ami  miles,  why  not  try  for 
once  the  following  meihod?  Clean  the 
roosts,  tlroppings  boards  and  nest  l)oxes 
very  thoroughly  of  all  tilth;  then  apply  a 
coating  of  Avenarius  Carbolineum  very 
lightly  with  a  paint  brush  or  sprayer, 
taking  good  care  to  get  it  well  into  the 
cracks  of  the  walls  and  underneath  the 
perch  pockets.  Do  this  work  in  the  early 
morning,  close  the  place  ii|>  tight  to  con- 
fine the  fumes,  and  Infure  letting  the 
fowls  in  in  the  evening  ventilate  thor- 
oughly. If  you  make  a  search  next  morn- 
ing you'll  find  heaps  of  dead  mites  under 
the  boards,  at  the  joints  of  roosts,  ami  in 
crevices.  Wake  a  careful  examination 
about  once  a  month,  but  yuu  will  never 
be  able  to  tind  a  single  trace  of  lice  or 


mites  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Carbo- 
lineum unfailingly  destroys  not  alone  the 
vermin  but  also  their  eggs,  and  sets  a 
deadline  against  tlieir  return. 

Uiiy  the  i)re|)aration  from  a  local  store, 
or  have  it  sent  direct  from  the  Carbolin- 
eum Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at 
1S.S  Franklin  Street.  Write  them  also  for 
their  Bulletin  No.  ;!.'!,  containing  mucii  in- 
formation useful  to  tlie  poultryman.  It  is 
a  valuable  material  and  should  always  be 
kept  on  hand  at  all  times.  It  is  a  splen- 
did preservative  for  fence  posts,  sills, 
joists  and  flooring  exposed  to  dampness. 
Have  you  had  much  trouble  with  porch 
or  piazza  floor  and  steps  rotting  out  fre- 
•  luently?  That  is  an  excellent  place  to 
apply  Avenarius  Carbolineum  and  test  its 
woo>l- preserving  value.  You  will  find  also 
its  water  expelling  and  repelling  powers 
to  l>e  very  great.  AKso  excellent  for  stain- 
ing shingles  or  painting  the  outside  of 
barns,  silos,  and  hen  houses.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  tree  experts  who  have 
used  it  for  exterminating  San  Jose  scale 
and  borers.  A  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way 
and  the  cost  is  moderate. 


His  Opening  Qun. 

Readers  of  this  publication  will  note 
with  interest  the  advertisement  elsewhere 
in  the  columns  of  this  number  of  the  phe- 
nomenal success  achieved  at  the  Greater 
New  York  Fair  Show  by  Maurice  F.  Del- 
ano. This  is  this  popular  breeder's  first 
competition  since  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  celebrated  Owen  Farms,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  and  their  superb  stock  of 
ButT,  Black,  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyau- 
dottes,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

The  Delano  birds  captured  20  out  of  a 
possible  l-'L'  first  priz&s,  as  well  as  all  Cups, 
Championships,  and  Collection  Specials 
ofJered  in  his  varieties  above  mentioned. 
Recent  visits  to  his  farms  have  shown  that 
IMr.  Delano  was  never  in  lietter  shape  to 
supply  winning  birds  in  either  old  or  young 
for  any  fair  or  show  all  through  the  sea- 
son, as  well  as  breeders  for  the  highest 
class  fancy,  or  sujierior  utility  ])urpose8. 

Stock  purchased  from  this  tlioroughly 
reliable  breeder  will  as  surely  win  honors 
for  you  as  when  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Delano  treatment  accorded  customers  in 
every  instance,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  matter  of  immediate  and  per- 
manent satisfaction. 


Close=to=Nature  Company  Re= 
Incorporates  to  Handle  ln= 
creasing  Business. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Close-to-Nature 
Company,  Colfax,  Iowa,  well  known  to 
the  piiultry  fraternity  as  the  concern  man- 
ufacturing the  "Double  Quick"  Grain 
Sprouter  and  CI"se-to- Nature  Brooder, 
are  amending  their  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, incTcasing  the  ('apital  stock  to  §20,- 
000.  The  rapidly  increasing  business,  to- 
gether with  ttie  increased  expense  in  man- 
ufacturing the  open  air  sleeping  house, 
the  latest  invention  of  W.  II.  ^lonroe, 
necessitates  a  larger  working  capital.  The 
additional  stock  will  all  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  present  stockholders. 

A  new  building  h.as  been  erected,  addi- 
tional machinery  installed,  and  a  large 
force  of  men  put  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  tent  house,  orders  for  which  are  com- 
ing in  at  a  lively  rate.  The  factory, 
though  but  a  few  years  in  establishing, 
is  meeting  with  excellent  success  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture.  The  business  al- 
ready reaches  about  all  countries  and  is 
growing  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate,  show- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  machines  and  uten- 
sils manufactured. 


Have  You  Investigated  Amalite? 

Nobody  who  is  buying  rea<!y  rooting 
from  time  to  time  has  any  business  to  Ihj 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
no-paint  roofings  coming  into  use.  TUe 
piiinting  feature  was  the  ordy  objection  to 
I  he  old  style,  smooth  coated  roofings. 
Painting  cost  money  and  wa-s  very  apt  to 
be  neglected  in  the  interests  of  other  mat- 
ters that  were  more  pressing  —  then  be- 
fore the  owner  woke  up,  ihe  roofings  had 
begun  to  lose  their  waterproof  character- 


Are  You  Prepared 

to  meet  all  emergencies  caused  by  sudden  illness  or  accident, 
the  quickly  acquired  cold  or  cough,  the  terrifying  croup, 
the  annoying  cut,  bruise  or  burn,  the  disabling  turned 
ankle,  strained  muscle  of  leg,  arm  or  back? 

YOU    ARE    NOT  PREPARED 

Unless  You  Have  on  Hand  That  Old  Reliable  Remedy 


Johnson's 


Anodyne 


Liniment 


For  INTERNAL  and  EXTERNAL  use. 

Originated  in  iSio  by  an  old  family  physician,  its  great 
xtsefulness  as  a  household  remedy  established  for  it  a  repti- 
tation  which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and 
from  mother  to  daughter,  until  now  it  has  become  known 
and  is  being  used  all  over  the  land. 

At  all  Druggists.    25  cents,  three  times  as  much  50  cents. 

I.   S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


istics,  were  absorbing  water  and  being  in- 
jured by  frost.  Accordingly,  the  advent 
of  Amatite,  with  its  practical  mineral 
surface,  was  hailed  with  much  satisfac- 
tion by  ready  roofing  users,  and  the  sales 
of  the  new  invention  have  been  increas- 
ing with  tremendous  rapidity.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  Amatite  roofing  costs  no  more 
than  the  painted  kind,  will  last  as  long 
and  longer,  and  involves  no  maintenance 
expense  whatever,  made  it  a  favorite  with 
farmers  all  over  the  country. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  relative  economy 
and  satisfaction.  look  up  Amatite.  You 


can  do  so  very  easily  by  simply  address- 
ing a  request  for  a  .sample  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia. St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneap»olip, 
New  Orleans,  .'Seattle,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

■  Never  count  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched." 

"Of  course  I  "  sneered  ^[r.  Crosslots. 
"  You're  another  of  those  people  who 
want  to  take  the  chief  pleasure  out  of  the 
poultry  business." — Exchange. 


Dr.  Gilbert  Hess  (  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. )  at  Work  in  His  Laboratory. 


Dr.  Hess  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
and  favorably  known  veterinarians  in 
the  United  States.  His  scientific  stock 
and  poultry  ]>reparations — particularly 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  Dr.  He.sa 
Poultry  Pan-a-cea  and  Instant  Louse 
Killer  —  are  used  by  millions  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  That  they  have 
stood  the  test  for  21  years  is  evidence 


galore  that  thoy  are  preparations  of  gen- 
uine merit.  Dr.  Hess  has  written  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  prescriptions  for 
the  American  farmer  without  charging 
any  fee  for  his  services.  This  is  a  mon- 
umental work  when  we  consider  that 
the  doctor  diagnoses  each  individual 
case  and  prescribes  according  to  each 
individual  need. 


To  say,  when  wriUng  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  wUI  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


